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PREFACE 


The substance of this book originally appeared as a 
series of articles in The Christian Patriot. Several 
readers have expressed the desire that they should be 
brought together into a more permanent form. In the 
present book the articles are gathered together and 
published after a thorough revision. The Bishop of 
Madras has kindly read through the articles and has 
made several valuable suggestions for their improve- 
ment. We are grateful to the author for the readiness 
with which he has agreed to the publication of his 
articles in this revised form and for the great help he 
has given in getting the book ready for the press. 
The glossary at the end has been prepared by him and 
gives an idea of the sense in which he uses the different 
technical terms of Hindu philosophy in his own Chris- 
tian thinking. 


The Editor. 
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JESUS THE AVATAR 

CHAPTER I 

THE PROBLEM OF INCARNATION 

What is the mind and will of God regarding man and 
his ultimate destiny ? Revelation is the supreme 
necessity of the religious mind. Can we get a sure word 
of prophecy to shine in this dark and dubious world ? 
Is there a boat or even a plank on which the atman 
can sail the ocean of life and death, as we in India 
speak of the great mystery, and reach the farther shore, 
the shining world which has ever been the lure of 
human aspiration ? 

1. God has spoken in divers manners and at 
different seasons through His prophets and rishis to 
men, revealing to mankind His holy will and mind,, 
line upon line, here a little and there a little. Such 
was the considered verdict of one of the most philo- 
sophical thinkers of the New Testament. It would 
not be inappropriate and without justification if the 
same conception of God’s dealings were applied to 
other races than ancient Israel. God has never left 
Himself without a witness at any time to interpret His 
mind to men. Thus as we gaze at India’s religious 
past, we discern the long stream of prophetic 
consciousness from the days of the Rig Veda down to 
Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya and Keshub Chunder Sem 
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These were sent by God as witnesses of the Light. 
It is being increasingly recognized that the religious 
genius of India must form the background of 
Indian Christianity, just as the religious past and 
heritage of Israel from Abraham to John the Baptizer 
formed the precondition of Christ and His avatar. 
The dharma-sastras and the darsanas urere continued 
until the times of refreshing came from God in the 
Incarnation of Jesus. Then they were transformed 
and translated into His own personality. 

The prophetic word came in different ways, {a) In 
Islam the theory is that God sent the Qur'an to the 
prophet of Arabia through an angel — that is practically 
all the religion and law of God. Everything needed for 
man's religious life is contained, according to Mussal- 
mans, in the Qur'an, and in the traditions interpreted 
by their theologians, (b) In the palmy days of 
prophetic inspiration in Israel before the fall of 
Jerusalem, the word of the Lord came unto Amos and 
Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah, sometimes directly in 
exalted moods and yogic trances, and at other times 
through an angel. As students of the Old Testament 
would recognize, from the days of Samuel the school 
of the prophets began its regular existence. Different 
varieties of prophetic consciousness are displayed in 
the prophetic records, some of them conscious, and 
some unconscious, and a third almost lying between 
these two. In brief, the word of the Lord or the 
Lord's mind came into contact with the personal mind 
of the prophet in' accordance with the mysterious 
laws of higher psychical consciousness. When a pro- 
phet thus spoke, it was authoritative and his words 
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became sooner or later inspired scripture. The gjeat 
prophets that propounded the will of God laid down 
certain principles by which they could discriminate be- 
tween true and false prophets. Into these questions of 
Old Testament prophecy we shall not now enter. But it 
would be sufficient to point out here that though some 
or all of these prophets were rejected and ill-treated 
by Israel, as our Lord pointed out in scathing terms, 
they became the oracles of God. The children of the 
murderers of prophets built their tombs, than which, 
according to our Lord, nothing could be more absurd 
and self-condemnatory. In the days of Jesus, accord- 
ing to the New Testament and early Christian 
sampradaya^ John broke the silence of centuries and 
was recognized by all except the self-accredited 
Pharisees and Sadducees, as one coming from God and 
carrying on the prophetic vocation. But to the Jews 
of Christ’s time, the Torah became the voice of God 
and embodied His will. The law as revealed in the 
Old Testament and interpreted by the scribes became 
a substitute for the living voice of God, a substitute 
for the Incarnation. Therefore Israel instead of being 
ihe people of God became the people of the Book, It 
was then that the ‘Word became flesh and dwelt 
among men, full of grace and truth,' as the great Jhani 
declared. The interpretation of a dead word gave 
place to the Incarnation of the eternal Word. 

2. Those who deny the possibility of a real Incar- 
nation take their stand, as has been often stated, on 
the infinity of God. Between the infinite and the 
finite there is a gulf that cannot be bridged and there- 
fore strangely enough in certain systems of philosophy 
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angfelic hierarchies were interposed between God and 
man. It was an angel that used to carry messages 
from the throne of the Almighty to man, for man 
can not see God and live, as the Old Testament says. 
In certain of the Gnostic systems there were many 
emanations from God in the scale of being, and even 
the Son of God was only the first of created beings but 
not in any sense God or of the same nature or substance. 
This device does not by any means get over the 
difficulty, for it will be asked how it is possible for 
God to communicate His mind to an angel. However 
lofty an angel may be, he is after all a creature, and 
between the most exalted of creatures and the Creator 
there is an infinite distance. But somehow it was 
conceived that it was possible to impart intelligence to 
an angel, but not to man. We must point out 
the remarkable fact that in the Old Testament, at least 
in the more primitive portions of it that have been 
revised and incorporated with later additions, God 
Himself is said to have appeared to men, and spoken 
to them directly. God showed Himself in the cool of 
the evening in the Garden of Eden and called Adam. 
Sometimes it is God and sometimes it is an angel of 
the Lord, or rather the angel. It was thought later on 
that it was below the dignity of Jehovah to bring Him 
down to the world of matter and even make Him eat 
bread and meat as the three divine guests of Abraham 
are said to have done. All these theophanies or 
appearances of God were interpreted as angelic manifes- 
tations. Even the giving of the law that in the Old 
Testament was ascribed to the direct command of God 
came to be viewed as given by the mediation of angelsr 
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This was the result of the Alexandrian system 
reacting: on Hebrew Scriptures, as in the case of 
Philo, the Jewish philosopher. Later on, instead of 
Ood speaking: directly to the mind of the prophet, it is 
an ang:el that announces the word of God. As the 
prophetic tradition ceased, the written word and its 
interpretations by the pandits took the place of the 
prophet. When, therefore, Jesus and John were 
acclaimed as prophets, it was not a mere encomium, 
but it was felt instinctively by the popular consciousness 
that God had once ag:ain visited Israel and spoken the 
direct word. It was almost regfarded as a heresy that any 
one should claim to be a prophet, and g:ive a new 
messag:e from God which would supersede the written 
law of which the scribes and Castries were the accredited 
custodians. The writers of apocalypses from the time 
of Daniel down to the first century of the Christian 
-era never spoke of God Himself giving: them revelations 
of the great events that would happen before the coming 
of the Christ and the final Judgement. The mediation 
\.f angels was substituted. They felt that it would be 
too daring an act of impiety to invoke the instru- 
mentality of God Himself for such apocalyptic visions. 

3. In the Saiva Siddhanta of the Tamil land, as well 
as in the Old Testament religion, we find a belief in theo- 
phanies. That is, Siva is said to assume a human form 
for a time and achieves some object. These are merely 
appearances of humanity, without the reality. In 
the Tiruvilayadal-Puranam (the Sacred Plays of God), 
one of the finest religious books in Tamil literature, 
Siva appears not as the real son of a woman but 
suddenly from Mount Kailash, and carries out his 
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object of either punishment or mercy. When in 
that inimitable story of Siva coming out as a 
cooly to serve the poor old woman who sold rice 
cakes in constructing her portion of the wrecked 
dam of the river, the Pandyan King struck him with 
a cane, the blow fell on the backs of all creation and 
the cooly disappeared. Then came Siva and his consort 
Parvati on the bull and blessed the woman. It was by 
such an appearance that Siva taught Manikka-Vacakar 
and Sundarar as a guru. 

In all these instances of divine revelation God stands, 
as it were, outside man’s consciousness and inspires 
him with some divine message or renders him some 
needed help. God stands like a light behind the crystal 
dome of man’s mind, and reflects the divine light as 
far as he can do it. This is the imagery that the Saiva 
Siddhanta often employs as an illustration of divine 
contact with men. 

It is quite probable and even certain that God has 
operated on man’s mind in the above ways, but the 
Incarnation posits 'a different and more intimate union 
between God and man, like that between the body and 
the mind, or the body and the soul. Against such 
a union no mere a priori theories of God have any 
validity. Equally intelligible theories of God can be 
propounded with which to support the possibility 
of a real Incarnation. God’s being, as well as man’s-, 
is a mystery, and the Incarnation of Jesus only 
emphasizes it. 

With the disapi3earance of the idea that the earth i^ 
the centre of the universe and that the sun, moon, and 
stars revolve round it, our outlook has widened 
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immeasurably. The world has been reduced to a mere 
grain of sand amidst the vast systems. It cannot be 
denied that the heliocentric view has reduced our world 
and ourselves, its rational inhabitants, to almost 
negligible insignificance. What then becomes of the 
old-world dream that. the Son of God became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ for the redemption of this puny world 
and this pigmy man ? Among the unnumbered stars 
and their planets, why should God, the great Mystery^ 
fix His gaze upon this minute sand for the exhibition 
of His redemptive grace ? It is absurd to claim such a 
hegemony for our world and our man amidst the 
constellations and the sideral systems. It is the old 
assertion of human anthropomorphism, another name 
for egoism. While it is not possible to minimize the 
dignity and importance of man because of his insigni- 
ficant bulk, we must see that the modern view does 
make a vast demand for the imaginative exercise of 
the religious sense in us. What we call the Incarnation 
may belong as a link to avast and almost infinite chain 
of existence. The life of Jesus that we are considering 
may be the breaking on the shores of our time and 
world of a Life that has pulsated before in other 
worlds. As a dazzling hypothesis it may be regarded 
quite conceivable that the Incarnation of the Son of God 
had taken place in other distant worlds before it burst 
on the horizon of our world in the fulness of not only 
earthly time but of universal time. It is said that the 
light of Sirius that we see to-day is the light 
that left it about four years ago. And so the Light 
that shone as the Word of God in Jesus of Nazareth 
might have first shone in these mysterious orbs that 
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are scattered in the wide spaces. Such a conception 
raises the already baffling mystery of the Incarnation 
to still more dizzy heights and deprives the fire of our 
simple dogmatism of the fuel of ignorance. While 
we stand in awe before this gigantic fact, we dare not 
yet proclaim that we have bottled up its meaning in 
our scientific and philosophical formulas. 

In these days critics call upon Christians to grapple 
with the problem of all problems, What think ye of 
Christ ? We take it that it is in the interests, primarily, 
of philosophy and of the results of modern scholarship 
in so far as they have reached any definiteness. It is 
maintained that the traditional conception of Jesus 
as being the Avatar of God cannot be held satisfactory 
in view of our present day ideas of God and human 
personality, and that historical investigation cannot 
support the dogma ot His deity. So it is from both 
the philosophical and historical points of view that the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is assailed. Even the most 
negative critics \YOuld be disposed to agree that very 
often it is the presuppositions of their metaphysics that 
have led them to adopt their present attitude either in 
regard to the whole person of Christ or to any of the 
details of His complex character. It seems to the 
ordinary man that, on the contrary, it is necessary to 
keep the religious foundations of our experience of 
Jesus Christ prominently before us, and not any of the 
constantly shifting theories of thinkers. To build on 
the latter would be to act like the foolish man who 
built his house on sand ; but if we luild on religious 
experience, both that of the individual and of the 
Church, we build on a rock that is impregnable and 
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higher than that reached by philosophic and critical 
conclusions. 

The primary needs of the religious nature of man 
and not the mere demands of philosophical readjustment 
should be the light on our path, leading us to a right 
estimate of the personality of Jesus Christ. The 
answer that in Jesus Christ we see God Himself has 
been and is the product of the reflective consciousness, 
working on the data of our religious life. The question 
then is, first of all, whether our religious experience is 
of such a character both in quality and quantity as to lead 
irresistibly to the conclusion that our Lord is God. 
Secondly, after considering most carefully the contents 
of our religious experience, we shall have to find out 
the intellectual form in which our conclusion should be 
stated. When we begin to analyse our religious 
consciousness, can we say that those who cannot ascribe 
full deity to our Lord have stressed duly the nature 
and meaning of the Christian experience ? Is their 
knowledge of Christ Jesus in their own lives either 
different from or inferior to that of the Christian 
bhaktas who hold the doctrine of His Godhead ? 

Whatever may have been the origin of the specula- 
tions of the schools in later times concerning religion, 
it cannot be denied that Christological speculations in 
earlier times arose out of the necessity to give 
expression to the Church’s experience of the living 
Christ, In the Christian consciousness metaphysics 
and science have never been the sole initiators of dogma 
and definition. In order to negative the mistaken 
theories of certain thinkers like Arius and Nestorius, 
as the Church then regarded them> positive affirmations 
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regarding: the godhead of our Lord were made, and not 
from any metaphysical tendency of the Christian intel- 
lect. On the contrary, the development of Indian ideas of 
God and man was more metaphysical than religious and 
ethical, though it cannot be denied that even here the 
religious consciousness played a not inconsiderable part 
in metaphysical discussions. What, then, is our life in 
Christ Jesus on which our conception of His personality 
must be ultimately based ? 

Quotations from the New Testament or the Old 
Testament, as in the case of the Apostle Paul and 
Stephen who tried to prove that Jesus is the Christ by 
apt references to the Old Testament, cannot establish 
any conclusion, unless there is at the back of them the 
necessary Christian experience. The New Testament 
and the Old Testament in which the coming and the 
work of the Avatar of God are described are themselves 
books of religious experience ; and the early preachers 
of Christianity set out that experience in the language 
then current eithey in the market or in the schools.. 
The question to be determined, first of all, is what is 
the quality and quantity of the religious experience^ 
and secondly, what conclusions can be deduced from 
them ? 

Firstly, what is the quality and quantity of the 
Christian religious experience ? Before describing the 
nature of this experience, an objection that is likely to 
be raised to this method of investigation may be consi* 
dered. It may be said that the very idea of Christ’s 
godhead formed the original impulse to the beginning of 
all Christian experience. Instead of being the conclusion 
of a series of premises, it was the most important 
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premise. We do not deny that the belief in the 
godhead of Jesus was and has been in innumerable 
cases the origin of the experience of the saints of the 
Church. They took for granted from the authority of 
the Church and of some interpretations of the Bible 
that Jesus is the Avatar of Grod. Neither the 
authority of the Church, nor its interpretations 
can be accepted by us as conclusive. They are 
matters to be proved. The starting point is one 
that will be admitted by almost all thinking men, viz., 
that a man called Jesus really lived and died in Palestine 
sometime during the first half of the first century of 
our era. We do not think it worth while discussing 
the mythical theories of Christ's history. They are 
held by an insignificant minority of modern scholars 
and are merely the flimsy imaginings of over-fertile 
brains. This personality produced certain results on 
men's lives and minds which amounted to a revolution 
in their thinking and acting. In Christian experience 
the most central thing is Christ Himself, and it is hardlyr 
possible to think of historic Christianity without Christ 
Jesus. Whether we can construct a religion of loyalty,, 
as Professor Royce did in his The Problevi of Christi- 
anity^ and whether we can hold to the spiritual principles 
embodied in it without holding to the person of our 
Lord, are questions that need not detain us here. 
But as a matter of fact the specific Christian experience 
centred round Christ. He was the Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and end of it. That was so in the life 
of the Apostle Paul as we know from the letters 
generally accepted as his, and it is so even to-day. It 
is no superfine theory of God or .Christ’s relation to 
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God that is the supreme object of Christian devotion. 
It is He Himself. 

Many and varied are the ways in which this experience 
has been expressed. He is the Redeemer and Saviour 
of men from the present evil age, as in Galatians, the 
Wisdom of God as in Corinthians, the final Judge as in 
Thessalonians, the Dharma of God as in Romans. He 
is the Messiah of the Jews who waited for the conso- 
lation of Israel ; in Him they hoped for the restoration 
of Israel’s hopes, shattered again and again in history. 
The peculiar trait in Christian experience that raises, 
purifies, and gives men and women, otherwise insigni- 
ficant, sublimity of character and daring is the 
consciousness that Jesus Christ has placed them in a 
secure place in the world. They are not solitary atoms 
in this bewildering world, nor units for whom God 
does not care, nor are they left to their own devices to 
find their way through life to the ultimate destiny. 
To find Christ is to find the harmonizing principle that 
will reduce the cl^aos of facts into a cosmos. He is 
the liberator from all fears because He is the perfect 
love. He is the life of our life, the eye behind our 
eyes, the heart behind our hearts, the atman behind 
ourselves. He is our embodied conscience ; in His 
light we see light ; in climbing up to Him we behold 
the best and loftiest. He is the unspotted mirror and 
the image of God. He is the social reformer and the 
patriot who weeps for His country, the friend of 
the poor and the 'deliverer from the hands of the 
oppressor. To the prostitute in her degradation and 
the out-caste and the prisoner. He is the mighty friend. 
He is all things to all men — a near friend and yet 
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a profound mystery. His universality and appeal 
to men are amazing. He is the eternal diamond in the 
crown of life, presenting a thousand facets to men’s 
vision. Whether men were justified in feeling and 
thinking like this about Him is another matter, but so 
they did think and do think. It is unique, universal, 
and mysterious. What answer are we to give to this 
problem of problems ? 

To such as have not realized the plenitude of 
Christian experience in and through Jesus Christ, the 
question as to who and what He is may not assume 
the importance it has in the Christian consciousness. 
In our description of the manifold and rich character 
of the Christian life in relation to its source in Him 
we have not by any mean overdrawn the picture. To 
illustrate our reliance on the fundamental facts of 
Christian experience, let us take the case of a mother 
in this world. To the pure scientist what is she but 
a mass of bones and tissues ? To the man who is not 
her son, what is she but one woman among thousands 
whom he meets and passes on ? But to a son like 
Pattinattar who adored his mother and wept over her 
burning body gentle tears, stern ascetic though he was* 
what is she ? Tears dim our eyes when we think of her 
whose face revealed to us for the first time the 
meaning of divine love. Now in the same way, to* 
the unimaginative critic whose main function may 
happen to be to create a figure out of the scattered 
fragments of the Synoptic Gospels or of tradition, and 
who has not felt Jesus laying down His weary head in 
his heart, He may not be a unique figure, mysterious 
and lovely, transcending the limits of human speech 
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and thought, but quite an ordinary person. But such 
a view is untrue even to the facts admitted by the 
most negative of critics. To us He is the ineffable and 
adorable Lord, and no amount of historic criticism can 
rob us of Him realized by us in our experience. 

The experience which is the most original and 
nearest to His earthly life is contained in the New 
Testament, admitted by all as the most authoritative 
and reliable record, at present available, of His life and 
teaching, and of the experiences His bhaklashaA of Him 
after His death. We are therefore driven to the study 
of the New Testament, the literary expression of early 
Christianity. 

The New Testament is composed of two sets of 
books ; the one set describes the life and teachings of 
Him who is called Jesus, and the other contains the 
doings of some of His bhaktas after His death and their 
thoughts in the form of letters to their converts. The 
critics who have challenged the godhead of Christ have 
laid special emphasis on the former to the almost total 
exclusion of the latter, considering the latter as 
products of the reflection of a generation later than our 
Lord. It is the Gospels then that are insisted on as 
the only authoritative document of the Christian 
Church with respect to the nature of Christ’s person. 
Though the division on which such emphasis is laid is 
not altogether tenable, yet it is a fair criticism, and it 
is our duty to examine first the life of ou*- Loid on 
earth to ascertain what kind of man He was. 



CHAPTER II 


JESUS IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 

It is now incumbent on us to undertake a study of 
the Synoptic Gospels with a view to obtain, as far as 
the materials would permit, a picture of the kind of 
man our Lord was during His earthly career. This is 
the supreme task to which historical criticism has 
applied itself with a zeal and ability hardly to be 
surpassed in any other branch of study except perhaps 
in the physical sciences. 

To those who regard the New Testament as one 
book, every volume of which is as important as every 
other, such a procedure as that of the critics must 
appear unintelligible and even arbitrary. All the 
books are inspired, and, therefore, why should we not 
cite as our authorities passages from the Fourth 
Gospel and the Epistles, but confine ourselves to the 
Synoptic Gospels ? For the present we would do well 
to leave out of account any theory of inspiration and 
take the books of the New Testament as literary 
documents which have to be judged exactly like other 
literary sources. We have no hesitation to submit the 
New Testament to such an ordeal. If we have the truth, 
we need not stand in fear of any investigation into the 
origins of the New Testament. Historical criticism 
cannot minimize either the personality of Christ or His 
place in Christianity. It cannot give us religion or 
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philosophy. As Dr. Burkitt says in The Gospel History 
and its Transmission^ historical criticism does not 
create, it clears away ; clears away everything but the 
objective fact of the course of events ; but the course 
of events remains. 

After a hundred years of stormy criticism, it would 
appear that there is now a return to sanity from the 
extravagances of the negative critics of the German 
schools. It can be safely asserted that in essential 
respects the old Catholic tradition regarding the dates 
and authorship of the various books of the New 
Testament is being reinstated by the authority of 
modem criticism. There was a time when the 
books of the New Testament were transferred to 
the second century. But such views are now very 
rare. Most of the books are now regarded as having 
been written during the first century or the seventy 
years that elapsed after the crucifixion. The following 
table of dates is given in Moffatt's Historical New 
Testament. The ^first book of the New Testament is 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians in 46 a.d., and the last 
book is the Second Epistle of Peter alleged to have been 
composed in 150 a.d. These dates are approximate 
and it is not to be thought that there is no difference of 
opinion about these dates. But we are prepared to take 
our stand on these conclusions. 

The first question that will be raised is, why instead of 
appealing to Galatians, First and Second Thessalonians, 
First and Second Corinthians, Romans, and the Catholic 
Epistles of Paul, the Synoptic Gk)spels alone should be 
the court of appeal? Most of these epistles of Paul 
were composed between 46 and 64 a.d. and are 
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admitted to have been written by Paul, the most 
original and creative genius of Christianity after our 
Lord. The Synoptic Gospels, on the other hand, were 
written later on, according to the table ; Mark was 
written in 70 a.d., Matthew in 80 a.d., Luke about 
96 A.D. According to legal tests the earlier evidence 
should ordinarily be regarded as more credible. But a 
moment's reflection will convince us that the appeal to 
the Gospels is right, and that the Epistles are only of 
secondary irhportanc^ with regard to the life of our Lord. 
Everyone ought to admit that what our Lord did, said 
and thought has more value to us than the speculations 
of the most daring theologian of the Christian Church. 
Though the Synoptic Gospels were written later than the 
Epistles, yet the words and deeds of our Lord recorded 
in them were uttered and done long before Paul 
became His bhakta. Therefore, they claim priority 
both as regards time and importance. Besides, the 
earthly life of Jesus is not described in the Epistles, but 
if we may say so, it is the inner or the heavenly life of 
our Lord in the reason and conscience of His bhaktasy 
and the progress of Christian life and thought that are 
set out in them. 

There are, however, two considerations which should 
be borne in mind in the study of the Synoptic 
Gospels. (1) As they were composed after the 
Epistles, it cannot but be that some of the ideas found 
in them should be interpreted in the light of the 
prevailing ideas of the Christian Church. It is true 
that the Synoptic tradition is the earliest authority on 
which to base a life of Christ, and that it proceeded 
from the Palestinian or Galilean group in the ApostoHc 
2 
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Church ; and it may also be admitted, though not 
without qualifications, that the views of Paul and of the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel were developed outside, 
or at least on independent lines. Still, it is difficult to 
conceive that the Synoptic tradition and the Pauline 
Md Johannine speculations ran on parallel lines with- 
out touching one another at several points. This is 
a question on which there is much diversity of opinion 
among scholars. In the view of some of the older critics 
like Baur of Tubingen, it was Paul who created 
Christianity, while the Palestinian sect of the disciples 
of Jesus dwindled away into Ebionitism. It was Paul 
and the author of the Fourth Gospel (not St. John the 
beloved hhakta of our Lord) who redeemed the religion 
of Christ from being an obscure Jewish sect and gave it 
its catholic and intellectual elements. From being a tiny 
stream flowing from Galilee and likely to be lost in the 
Dead Sea, it became by the efforts of Paul a mighty river. 
This is an extreme position and puts too much of a 
strain on our imagination and capacity to believe. Wo 
prefer to think that Christ was greater than Paul and 
wiser than the anonymous writer of the Fourth 
Gospel. Besides, even before Paul appeared on the 
scene, Christianity had taken its stand on strong 
foundations. The Church was founded by Christ 
during His lifetime. (2) The Synoptic Gospels them- 
selves are a revelation of the environment in which 
they were written. - They reflect light on the history of 
the Christian Church. Historical criticism claims the 
right as well the capacity to disentangle the later 
growths from the Gospel narratives and construct the 
pure and original Gospel, as it emanated from Jesus. 
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To a certain extent we cannot but admit the presence 
of such elements. But it is impossible to do it with 
anythinfi: like mathematical accuracy. To illustrate 
our position, it is sufficient to refer to the problem 
of the eschatalogical factors in the teaching and life 
of our Lord. One set of critics maintains that He was 
completely dominated by cujrrent Jewish hopes con- 
cerning the Messiah and the end of the age ; the other 
denies it in toto and would relegate all the recorded in- 
stances of this character to later reflection. The contest 
between the two has not yet been decided, if ever it can 
be. But it is becoming more and more evident that the 
ordinary canons of historical development cannot be 
applied in toio to the life of our Lord and that while 
admitting the presence of later elements, dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical, in the Gospels, we are yet constrained to 
hold to their essential historicity and genuineness. 

It is from a careful study of the memoirs of our 
Lord, as the Gospels were called in the early Church, 
that we can get some conception of His life and not 
from the Epistles of St. Paul. Surprising it is to us 
that St. Paul cites no sayings of our Lord in developing 
his views of the personality of Jesus; and in the Acts 
of the Apostles, admitted to have been composed by 
the same writer who wrote the third Gospel, there is 
only one saying of our Lord quoted and that by Paul in 
his farewell exhortations to the elders of Ephesus, ‘ It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.' (Acts xx. 35.) 
And if we omit the account given by St. Paul of the 
first institution of the Lord’s Supper in Corinthians xii. 
23-25, there is no other saying of Christ quoted by 
him as an authority for the many decisions that he 
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was called on to g:ive when writing to his converts* 
As regards the life of our Lord, apart from His 
crucifixion and sacrifice, His selflessness and patience, 
there is no reference to any of the thrilling events 
recorded in the Gospels. All this ought to strike a 
modern reader of the New Testament as strange 
because our exposition gf Christianity is based mainly 
upon the life and sayings of Jesus recorded in the 
Gospels. Probably, at the time when St. Paul 
wrote, that is during the thirty years after the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord, none of the Gospels was extant, 
at least in their present form ; but surely the words 
and the events of His life must have been familiar to 
the first generation of Christians. In the speeches 
recorded in the early chapters of Acts there are some 
allusions to the deeds done by our Lord in confirmation 
of His claims to being the long-expected Messiah of 
the Jews. But these are all vague and occasional ; 
and it may be said that the same emphasis was not 
laid on the earthly life of Jesus as is done in modern 

t 

times. 

What is the explanation of this phenomenon ? There 
are two causes that contributed by their conjunction to 
produce this neglect of the earthly ministry of Jesus. In 
the first place, there was the belief that before long the 
world would come to an end, and that the Lord would 
return to establish His kingdom. In view of the short- 
ness of the world’s history in the future, men were not 
bent on examining 'in detail the life of our Lord to 
understand its bearing on the duties of their own life. 
Secondly, the earthly life of our Lord was past, and 
His followers were engaged in determining the nature 
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of His personality. It was to the risen and ascended 
Christ (in whom the Church believed) that the eyes of 
men were turned. What was He in relation to them ? 
Was He the Messiah or the Son of God ? How was He 
to return and judge mankind, and establish His reign 
on earth ? While Christianity remained on Palestinian 
soil, the memories of our Lord’s life and events were 
no doubt fresh, and His trial and execution were 
insisted on as, for instance, by Peter in his first address 
at Jerusalem recorded in the Acts (ii. 14-26). But as 
Christianity moved away from its original home 
to Greek and Roman lands, or the territories of Asia 
Minor, the events of our Lord’s life with their peculiar 
Jewish setting were not insisted upon in the same 
way. Some of them might not have been intelligible 
to them, and the Greeks and the Romans would not 
care very much to see Him described as a member of 
a race whom they regarded with contempt and intense 
hatred. It was the interpretation of Jesus as the non- 
earthly and heavenly being that caught the imagination 
of these Gentile races. The death of the Son of 
God, as He was called, for the sake of men and their 
salvation gripped their hearts and minds. They loved 
this unearthly and supreme Lord, and clung to Him. 
They were not interested in knowing that He was the 
Messiah of the Jevrs, and that He had fulfilled the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. These things were 
no doubt interesting to the Jews who had become the 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth. In one word, it was 
the super-human or super-natural figure of Jesus that 
was the object of their adoration. 

. But to the Jewish Christians and to a few Gentile 
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Christians like St. Luke, who had access to the 
compositions dealing with the life of our Lord, the 
earthly events and the beautiful sayings and the 
ineffable graces of the Master as He was on earth 
were probably the chief attraction ; especially so must 
they have been to the women who followed Jesus from 
Galilee. We cannot but believe that in the family 
circles of Jesus and James, the brother of the Lord, 
and of Peter and John, the members must have often 
sat down to hear what our Lord did and said and, 
above all, suffered. Thus were consolidated the many 
accounts to which Luke refers in his preface to his 
Gospel; and from these primitive oral and written 
reminiscences grew the canonical Gospels. To them 
these memories of the life of our Lord must have been 
sacred tokens of love. We shall also sit in the family 
circle and behold the face of Mary, the mother of the 
Lord, with a strange light on it, and the mystical gaze 
of the writer of the Fourth Gospel (granting that he 
was John or some other disciple). And we shall hear 
the romantic story of the Stranger, as Marcion called 
the Lord. To the present writer this has been a study 
ever since as a Hindu he came to know Hin). His 
wonderful fascination, the transcendent mystery of His 
Being, His aloofness from us and yet His nearness to 
us and in us, have increased as the years have gone on. 
In a careful study of the Synoptic Gospels, and 
especially in meditation, the human face (also divine, as 
Milton aptly described it, as belonging to the first 
Adam) emerges out of the clouds of controversy. 
To-day we are in a far more advantageous position to 
behold the many and varied lineaments of this face than 
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ever before, for it must be acknowledged to the 
credit ot modern Western historical investigation that 
it has accumulated a mass of interesting materials* 
With the help of these researches we can reconstruct 
to some extent the life of our Lord. We say ‘to 
some extent' advisedly because the Gospels, out of 
which by the process of selection, interpretation 
and elimination the history has to be written, are very 
meagre from the standpoint of the modern biographer 
who writes the life and letters of some obscure person 
in three volumes. The spirit of modern historical 
investigation was not the inspiration of the writers of 
the Synoptic narratives; the interest proceeded from 
the religious feelings of love, reverence and admiration* 
These old but ever new pages of the Gospels give us 
what are called impressionist pictures of the Man who 
walked the fields of Galilee and kept strange watch under 
the starry heavens. The human history of Jesus, at least 
its salient facts, it would be easy for any man to read 
through in a couple of hours or so. Mark's Gospel, 
regarded as the earliest Gospel, contains such an 
account alleged to be descended from Petrine sources. 
This picture forms the basis of the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, who are supposed to draw also from another 
source, called Q by critics, consisting mainly of the 
sayings of the Lord. It may be admitted, and it is an 
agreed point among critics of all schools, that these 
are the double sources. The analysis of these two into 
still more fundamental sources is a mere work of 
imagination and has not succeeded. 

Most of the facts recorded in the Gospels are admitted 
by the critics. To set them forth at length here ia 
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unnecessary but a short glance would suffice for our 
present purpose. We are not going to begin from the 
birth-narratives of Matthew and Luke, for some critics 
are not prepared to see in them the record of a mys- 
terious communication between the mother of Jesus 
and Joseph on the one hand and the spirit-world on the 
other. We shall take our stand, as Mark does, on the 
baptism of John when our Lord first made His 
appearance after the obscurity of thirty years. From 
the baptism and the Jordan which witnessed the 
excitement and heard the resonant voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, we pass on to the desert and the 
temptation, the hunger and the fast. We believe that 
the Fourth Gospel contains historical elements of great 
value, pertaining to the Judaean ministry of our Lord, 
but as some critics impeach them as unhistorical, we do 
not want to appeal to them here. Then we pass on to 
the Galilean period and the preaching of the kingdom of 
God, the crowds, the Pharisees and the Scribes, the 
burning controversies, the miracles of healing, and the 
break with the religious leaders of the nation in the 
synagogue at Capernaum. Henceforth Jesus avoids the 
mobs, desires secrecy, and withdraws into regions 
beyond the tetrarchy of Antipas. In this period of 
comparative seclusion He prepares, teaches, and trains 
the twelve when, as a culmination, the confession of 
Peter at Caesarea Philippi is made. From that time 
forth Jesus reveals the final goal of His life, the death 
on the cross with all its attendant harrowing details, 
causing irritation, perplexity, and anger at least in 
the mind of one among the twelve who became the 
betrayer. Then followed the last journey to Judaea 
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and the prophet’s grave in Jerusalem. There the final 
scenes are enacted — the discussions with the Sadducees, 
the conflicts with mob passions, the last supper, the 
arrest, the trial, crucifixion, death, and burial. Then 
comes the resurrection on the third day. Whether 
we regard the resurrection as a real rising of the 
physical body from the grave, or the sublimation 
of it when He arose does not materially matter, for 
the fundamental thing is that our Lord’s body was 
not found in the tomb of Joseph. Theories of 
deception and hallucination do not explain the facts, 
nor can they account for the transformation of a band of 
weak, sorrowing and utterly dejected and uninflnential 
disciples into the preachers and heroes of Christianity. 
In the empty tomb of Jesus were born the paradox 
and power of Christianity, the flame and fire ot the 
faith. In all these incidents we behold Jesus, and 
His affinities with us, mortal men, are real. His 
hunger and thirst, His exhaustion and sleep. His love 
and joy. His tenderness and anger are all imprinted on 
our imagination. Modern scholarship has given us a 
wealth of details. What He saw, how He sat, the 
familiar scenes of Nazareth, the outward environment 
of the society of those days, all these are described by 
scholars. In a book like Dr. Glover’s The Jestis of 
History we have a massive assortment of such facts. 
We are charmed and entertained but fail to get 
inside our Lord’s mind. With due deference to those 
who think that nothing can exceed the beauty of 
Dr. Glover’s book, we submit that it does not reveal 
the inner shrine of the atmmh the secret place of the 
most High. If Dr. Glover had lived in the East with 
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any Guru, he would have seen more of Jesus than the 
rustling of His robes and the make of the communion 
cup. 

One of the most apparently triumphant arguments 
of some who deny what is called the divinity of Jesus 
is to ask us to point to any text in the Synoptic 
Gospels in which He explicitly claimed to be God. 
With this they would sweep away the whole doctrine 
into oblivion. The answer that we should give to this 
is that if there were such an explicit declaration, we 
should very strongly suspect the genuineness of the 
text; and even those who are now vociferous in 
demanding it would, if they got it, view it with great 
suspicion. Moreover, to us the absence of such a 
verbal declaration is one of the strongest arguments in 
favour of the accuracy of the Synoptic narratives. As 
is well-known, these evangelical records, attributed to 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke were written after the 
Epistles of Paul, and therefore in the midst of the ideas 
which were prev^ent in the Churches that were 
becoming clearer in their grasp of the enormous signi- 
ficance of the person of Jesus who was operating in 
their minds. There have not been wanting scholars who 
have discovered, or rather claim to have discovered, 
traces and modifications in the Synoptic accounts 
showing the influence of later developments in the 
Church. It is pointed out that many later ideas are 
reflected back from the lips of the Master Himself, 
and this not by any conscious process of imposture but 
as an artistic necessity and psychological growth. 
According to some scholars, the Fourth Gospel is the 
example par excellence of this process of d^hyana on the 
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person of Christ, assuming the nature and importance 
of an historical narrative. In one supreme sense the 
Fourth Gospel is the truest of all Gospels, because it 
goes deepest into the working of the spirit of Jesus as 
reflected in the mind of a highly sensitive bhakia^ 
whoever this John was. In the realm of spiritual 
discernment strict chronology is superseded by the 
deeper workings of the divine purpose. The later 
developments might very well be conceived as existing 
in the earlier stages just as man and his works, 
appearing last in the evolution of the cosmos, might 
be regarded as existing in the primeval chaos. The 
time sequence belongs to the finite, and the events of 
the life of Jesus are conceived sub species eiernitatis* 
But spiritual truths belong to the sphere of timeless- 
ness. It is because of this that the Fourth Gospel is 
the most spiritually alive of the Gospels — the jhana- 
kauda of Christian sadhayiUy and receives ever fuller 
explication and vindication in the spiritual experience 
of the Christian consciousness. 

The methods of instruction pursued by Jesus were, 
however, opposed to dogmatic teaching. They were 
analogous to the methods of divine economy and 
the training of the human race by God Himself. The 
Lord God does not write in letters of fire across the 
heavens that He exists so that the atheist and agnostic 
may be convinced. The existence of God and His 
attributes are in the first place matters of spiritual 
perception or faith, and secondarily of intellectual 
reasonings which may not amount to more than strong 
probability, as Bishop Butler, that great master of 
Christian reasoning, put it. Unless a man can bring 
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his moral and spiritual faculties to bear upon the world- 
problem, he cannot know that God exists and that He 
is interested in human affairs. God did not say that 
He is God from the smoke and thunder of Sinai to the 
Israelites, a stiff-necked people who did not become 
any whit the better and more spiritual because of the 
thunder and smoke. He speaks in the still small voice 
of the atma 7 i, and is heard by the humble in heart. 
Though God’s voice does not reverberate in audible 
sounds across the stellar spaces and over the seas, yet 
the heavens declare the glory of God and He layeth 
His chambers on the deep, and His footsteps are on 
the mighty waters. His voice resounds through the 
whispering galleries of the aimaii in louder tones than 
the thunder of Sinai. To the spiritual man the world 
brims over with God, and He sees his Lord everywhere, 
and therefore no special voice is required. That is to 
say, the experience of God in the aimaji is not a verbal 
declaration but a strong and steady fountain of santi^ 
sivam, and advattdvi as the Upanisads put it, and as 
the peace that transcends thought and word as St. Paul 
has it. Therefore, what does it mean when an atheist 
4says, Has God said that He is the Lord anywhere ? 
Yes and no. Yes to the spiritual soul, and no to those 
who have eyes to see but see not, and cars to hear but 
hear not. 

Just in the same way, the evidences of our Lord’s 
unique relationship to God are scattered everywhere. 
The methods of Jesus were not to tell His disciples 
what He was in so many words. It is the foolish 
teacher who does this just as the painter of the 
•dullest quality writes underneath his painting that it is 
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a mountain scene, or twilight glory. The student 
must be led to draw the conclusion himself. And so 
the Christian must become more and more alive as to 
who He is. It is an education and not an enun- 
ciation or legal decree. It is to be perceived after 
years of experience. When at Caesarea Philippi Jesus 
asked His disciples, it was to know how far they 
had progressed in their living realization. It was step 
by step that He led them to see the full blaze of His 
sovereign personality. That is the training of the 
twelve, as Dr. Bruce has so ably pointed out. Through 
the green fields of Galilee, on the solitary hills, on the 
waters of the lake convulsed by storm, in crowded 
rooms, in silent places, and above all in heart to heart 
talks that His revelation came to the bhakias of old. 
Again in the garden when He agonized, through the 
torturing trial when He was beaten and scourged, and on 
the cross He revealed Himself. Then in the mysteries 
of the resurrection He was alive again in the spirit, as 
Peter described it, and came nearest to men*s hearts. 
To-day as then He is in our hearts, and we know who 
He is and what He is. 
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THE HUMANITY OF JESUS 

What is meant by the phrase ‘ the humanity of 
Jesus ’ ? So far as is known to us, in the case of no 
other personality in human history has there been any 
need to emphasize the fact that he was a human being. 
As a critic has pointed out, even the four Gospels came 
very near being forgotten like the narratives mentioned 
by Luke in his dedication to Theophilus (Luke i. 1~4.) 
but for the fact that some men arose in the Church who 
raised our Lord to the position of God, masquerading 
in a human form which had no reality. Then it 
was found necessary to appeal to the Gospels for 
evidences of His humanity, to His birth, to the 
ordinary facts cortcerning His bodily life, and above 
all, to His death and sufferings. The idea of the 
official Church, supported by the consensus of the 
Christian consciousness, has ever been that Jesus Christ 
was the Word made flesh, and that His humanity is as 
essential as His divinity. What is involved in the idea 
of Christ’s humanity is not merely that He conforms 
to our idea of what a man is but that He raises it to 
the highest level. In other words. He is the true man, 
the ideal man, or the man in all men ; and our manhood 
is justifiable only to the extent to which it approaches 
the manhood of the Master. The essential possibili- 
ties of humanity are not exhausted by what we 
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see in other men, but we should take the humanity of 
Jesus into consideration in the determination of human 
nature. Christ is the interpretation not only of the divine 
consciousness but of the human as well. Our humanity 
receives an immeasurable breadth in view of the huma- 
nity of Jesus. To what extent this increase reaches 
is a problem which has not been even touched 
because till now learned men have made a division 
in the consciousness of our Lord, assigning one 
part to His humanity and the other to His divinity. 
This is a point of view that may have its own advan- 
tages, but let us see for ourselves what His humanity 
is capable of, putting out of our minds for the time 
being His divinity. That we should pursue this 
investigation fearlessly is imperative. If we do so, 
we shall be moving forward to the very limits of 
humanity and looking possibly beyond. 

His joys and sorrows, His sufferings in body and soul. 
His growth in physical stature and wisdom, and last 
of all. His death, all no doubt point to His humanity. 
But even they are not enough. There are other factors 
to be taken into consideration in the definition of His 
humanity, which in our opinion is as transcendent and 
mysterious as His divinity. It is wrong therefore to 
say that His humanity is explicable, and that His 
divinity alone is a mystery. Let us look at some of 
the facts. 

In the Synoptic Gospels we read of our Lord often 
retiring into a mountain to pray, and continuing all 
night in prayer. In what occupation was He engaged 
during the days of the temptation in the desert when 
He was tempted by Satan, and during His stay in the 
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non-Jewish lands beyond the Jordan and Galilee ? It 
has been said by some writers that Jesus never prayed 
with His disciples. He taught them to pray the Lord’s 
Prayer as a model, but He never paiticipated in it. 
We have some short prayers in the Gospels 
as in Luke x. 21-22. This prayer is more of an 
ejaculation or outburst of thanksgiving on the return 
of the seventy after their missionary tour than prayer 
in the ordinary Christian sense. In the garden of 
Gethsemane He prayed and the words, ‘ If it be Thy 
will, let this cup pass from me,' broke from His lips. 
But barring these passages which do not take us far 
into the inner springs of His religious life, there are no 
indications (except the one immediately following) of the 
kind of communion with God or, to use an Indian word^ 
of the yoga, which He practised* It cannot beheld that all 
night long He went on repeating learned and eloquent 
words, the meanings of which His disciples could not 
understand. 

At least on the mount of transfiguration something 
very extraordinary happened to oi r Lord ; this cannot be 
explained away for it is found in Mark ix. 2-4, the earliest 
source of our information. This account of the transfi- 
guration is the one key in our opinion to the inner 
spiritual life of Jesus. The ingenuity of explanations 
offered by some of the critics is as remarkable as their 
lack of acquaintance with the deeper problems of prayer 
and yoga. Wellhausen and Loisy are of opinion that this 
is a resurrection appearance in Galilee transferred to an- 
other part in the Gospel narrative ‘ to bring out the signi- 
ficance of the great confession ’ by Peter. This is one 
of the instances of pure arbitrariness in dealing with 
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even the earliest records. Why should Mark transpose 
this from the resurrection appearance to another point 
in the Gospel history ? It is said that the reason was 
that Paul wanted to discredit Peter who wanted to keep 
Moses and Elijah along with Jesus in three tabernacles. 
The controversy between the Jewish Christians led by 
Peter and the Catholics led by Paul is brought into the 
transfiguration narrative in order to show how Peter 
failed to recognize the unique Messianic dignity of the 
Redeemer even after such a vision. It would seem to 
ordinary men not obsessed by theories that such an 
explanation is a most flagrant instance of higher 
criticism run mad. In our judgment it is a narrative 
which leads us into the invisible and profound world in 
which our Lord moved habitually. 

The prayer-life of our Lord is characteristic of His 
ministry in an unique manner, and in one sense consti- 
tutes the mystery of His consciousness. Unless we dive 
deep into this consciousness, it would be practically 
impossible to elucidate His personality. Prayer is 
the central sphere from which all the aspects of the 
religious life radiate. In proportion to the greatness 
of the man is the mystery of his communion with God 
and the spiritual world ; and in the case of Jesus it 
reaches, so far as is known in history, the highest 
point. 

But it may be pointed out that this prayer-conscious- 
ness or yogic mind has been manifested in the highest 
degree, for instance, by the riskis of India, and by 
the prophets of other lands. Where then is the 
difference which distinguishes the humanity of Jesus 
from that of the saints and mystics, the bhaktas and 
3 
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yo^tns f The difference lies on the very surface, that 
whereas the goal of the prayer life of these prophets 
and saints is no matter of mystery to the historical 
atudent, the purpose of our Lord's prayer life and the 
methods and contents of it are all wrapped in inipene- 
trable, we will not say darkness but, light. We can 
stand only at a distance and behold the bright, blinding 
light but cannot enter into its depths. The enlighten- 
ment of Buddha under the Bodh tree is for the discovery 
of the path leading to nirvana ; and the ecstacies of 
Muhammad are intelligible in the light of the rise and 
progress of Islam and the crises of his life before the 
flight from Mecca. The pious trances of a St. Ignatius 
Loyola and a St. Francis, the pregnant meditations of a 
Pascal and a Sadhu Sundar Singh are intelligible and 
their circumference is limited. But who can tell us 
what Christ prayed for, what visions He saw, and what 
He did on those lofty altitudes where evidently His 
disciples could not follow Him ? Has it ever struck 
those who would penetrate into the mystery of His 
personality that they should also possess such a prayer- 
life as His, and that then only they can understand Him ? 
Even the critics who would reconstruct the Gospels and 
create a personality, uniform and natural, that would 
satisfy their so-called rational demands, would admit 
that if ever any set of men held the key to 
the understanding of His life, it was His disciples 
and those who wrote the Gospels. But when we 
interrogate them on the subject, it would appear from 
the records that sleep overcame them, or that they did 
not know exactly what our Lord was doing. On this, 
of all matters the most important, they cast no light 
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because they could not understand Him. Can we say 
this of the prayer-life of any other personality that has 
appeared in history ? No, we know on what subjects 
even our r/skzs whose meditations are given to us in 
the Upanishads pondered, and how they communed 
with the Brahman whose sublime name they called 
Cm. 

To explain this at length would take us into an 
exposition of the religious consciousness in prayer-life. 
But it is possible to recognize that in the prayer-life 
the soul or the deepest part of man passes beyond the 
finite and the practical into the infinite and invisible. 
There are forms of prayer- life which alone constitute 
the debatable land between the world-consciousness and 
the heaven-consciousness, if such an expression is 
permissible. That is to say, strange intimations of a 
heavenly order become mixed up with the things of this 
world. These forms of life are fundamental and central, 
and no amount of critical ingenuity of the so-called 
rationalistic type can get out of them. So far as we 
know, no scholar who has attempted to explain the 
personality of our Lord by what is called the ordinary 
laws of humanity has ever had anything like an adequate 
idea of His prayer-life. It has been regarded either as 
ordinary prayer like ours, a view for which there is no 
warrant in the Gospels, or as ecstacy, which may mean 
anything or nothing. In our opinion, it is from this 
mount alone that we can survey the height and the 
depth of His being. Even some of us, as Emerson 
puts it rather arrogantly, descend to meet. Our 
Lord did not descend from the mount with a desire to 
hold Himself aloof from men nor was there any 
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abnormality in His dealings. His contemporaries 
never fathomed His life nor can we to-day get behind 
His sayings and doings into its wonderful centre, 
Wordsworth says in one of his beautiful poems, 
where he approaches the Indian doctrine of the unity of 
all life, that there are moments in our lives when the 
burden and mystery of this unintelligible world is laid 
aside, and we gaze into the heart of things as a result of 
gazing into the heart of the Father. This is yoga or 
prayer of the loftiest kind. This meets the case more 
profoundly than Emerson’s definition of prayer that 
‘it is the contemplation of life from the highest point 
of view.’ It is not contemplation alone but communion. 

The self-consciousness of Jesus is a frequent phrase 
in the writings of all the scholars who have written 
about our Lord. But they rarely pause to get behind 
the manifestations of His consciousness into its mystery. 
Not that we would ever be able to get into it, for 
there is an angel with a flaming sword guarding 
its entrance. Ab least, a recognition of the mystery 
would add to our conception of His humanity. Even 
the summit of Gourishanker can be reached, but 
no man, however learned he may be and however 
religious, can climb the heights of His communion 
whether on the mount, or in His lonely journeys, or in 
Caesarea Philippi under the shadow of the Roman 
eagles. In one word, our Lord brought God with Him 
into the world, or rather His life was hid in an ineffable 
manner and degree with that of God. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS 

Prayer is, in the deepest sense, the realization of our 
Toeing; that is, in prayer when it is most real and 
powerful, we get a glimpse of what we are. Because 
then our nature as it lies dormant in our inner being 
or sub-consciousness (as indicated by modern psycho- 
logy) comes to the surface ; and then we see ourselves 
as we are. Though it must be admitted that it is not 
•every kind of prayer that brings this self-revelation, we 
have sufficient knowledge of the prayer-life to say that 
its quality must be judged according to its capacity to 
let us into the secret of our own self. It is in prayer 
or yoga that the injunction ‘ Know thyself’ is realized. 

Again, the truly religious man is he who not only 
knows himself as he really is in prayer, but brings this 
knowledge of himself to bear on life. The atmosphere 
of the prayer-life ought to environ every part of our 
life, and then only can it be that, as the Psalmist says, 
■‘in God’s light we see light.’ 

Taking these two standards regarding the value of 
the prayer-life, what can we dimly apprehend as regards 
the reality of our Lord’s life and His knowledge of 
Himself ? Is there any passage in the Synoptic Gospels 
that gives us an insight into His realization of His own 
nature? We hold, as everyone who knows Jesus is 
■compelled to bold, that in His prayer-life He came to 
know Himself, and that He carried with Him this 
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knowledge into His earthly ministry and into His daily 
dealings with men all round. If we can put our finger 
on such a declaration of His own consciousness, it can 
be taken as the starting-point of our investigation, and 
will dispose, for our present purpose, of all the 
arguments against there being anything unique in His 
consciousness. 

The classical passage which articulates this self- 
consciousness of our Lord is found in Matthew xi, 26-7r 
and in Luke x. 22. But though these are only two* 
passages, derived from the source that these two 
Evangelists found besides Mark, which are explicit and 
stand out in tremendous clearness, the idea that under- 
lies them is like a red thread running through all the 
Synoptic tradition. We give below the passage from 
Matthew, as Dr. Moffatt has it in his book, The 
Theology of the Gospels : 

All has been given over to me by my Father : 

And no one knows the Son except the Father— 

Nor does any one know the Father except the Son, 

And he to whom the Son choojies to reveal him. 

As this statement shatters some of the arguments 
regarding the nature of our Lord’s personality put 
forward by some critics, they have attempted to explain 
It away as an introduction of Johannine or Pauline 
theology into the Synoptic tradition ; but no amount 
of critical ingenuity can do away with this passage. 

In this connexion' one cannot help remarking that 
the attitude of some of these scholars is, to say the 
least, most illogical. If they come across a passage 
like this, they say that it is an interpolation or introduc- 
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tion from a foreign source. Whatever does not suit 
their theories is sought to be explained away or 
eliminated. 

Then there is another remark that we should like to 
make, viz., that the so-called modernist position is not 
common to all scholars, but is confined only to a group, 
able and conscientious as they are.^ We wonldi 
therefore ask our readers not to be daunted by 
quotations from any of them, for there are as many 
good scholars on the other side. 

Before we go on to remark on the significance of the 
passage, two or three things have to be made clear. 

1. This passage is given in two different contexts 
in Matthew and Luke. In Matthew it follows the 
denunciation by Jesus of the cities of Chorazin, Beth- 
saida, and Capernaum; and in Luke it is found in 
connexion with the mission of the seventy disciples.. 
This variation in the context cannot affect the signifi- 
cance of the passage. Again, Harnack's view that 
‘the clause, “who the Son is but the Father, “ was 
interpolated from Matthew into Luke (i. 22) at an early 
stage,’ is simply another arbitrary emendation for 
which there is absolutely no justification, as other 
oritics have pointed out. 

2. In both the Gospels there is no objective after 
‘ to reveal ’ in the last clause and /tim^ as will be seeiir 
is printed in italics. It is pointed out by Dr. Moffatt 
that Irenaeus commenting on this passage says that it 
means that the Son would reveal both the Father and 
Himself. This seems to be both rational and probable* 
(The Theology ol the Gospels^ p. 110.) 

3. In this place it is not necessary to enter on a 
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discussion of what the term the Son means. Later on 
the terms, the Son of God, the Son of Man, the Christ, 
will come up for discussion ; but here it is sufficient to 
take the Son as a personal designation for Jesus 
Himself. 

What then are the inferences to be drawn from this 
crucial declaration regarding the nature of our Lord’s 
consciousness ? We shall enumerate them : 

1. It is clear that the relationship between the 
Father aad the Son, or God and Jesus, is emphasized 
in the saying from heaven both at the baptism and the 
transfiguration, ‘ This is, or thou art, my beloved Son ; 
and in him, or in thee, I am well pleased ’ (found in the 
three Synoptic Gospels). The meaning of this we 
shall discuss later on. Whether it was an external 
voice from heaven or a revelation to the inner consci- 
ousness of our Lord alone does not matter for the 
present. 

2. Here our Lord is making the statement that He 
alone knows the Father, that the Father alone knows 
the Son, and that the Son alone can be the organ of 
revelation of the Father and Himself. As we arc not 
arguing with those who deny that Jesus is the final and 
full revealer of God but with those who admit it, the 
question is whether this passage does not express a 
unique relationship between God and Jesus. It is 
certainly most extraordinary that any man, however 
exalted he may be, should claim exclusive knowledge 
of God, and state further that God alone has exclusive 
knowledge of himself, and further still that he alone 
can mediate the knowledge of God and himself. It is 
the duty of Christian theology to vindicate this high 
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claim of Jesus of Nazareth. Of course, at the present 
stage, we are not trying to equate the relationship in 
terms of the Nicene theology ‘ the same substance * or 
that the Son was ‘begotten and not made.' But 
that Jesus believed that He bore a unique relationship 
to God and that this relationship qualified Him for the 
work that He had to do on behalf of God and men is 
beyond dispute. So far as is known in history, no one 
else has ever made any such assertion. Nor has His 
assertion been baseless ; it has been vindicated by the 
witness of history and of our experience. 

3. It must also be borne in mind that our Lord does 
not say that this revelation of God is to be mediated 
by His words or even by His deeds but by Himself. 
The plain inference is that in His time the knowledge 
of God came to men through Him ; and to-day, too, 
the knowledge of God must be mediated through His 
continued presence and operation, and not by a study 
of even the Synoptic Gospels. It cannot be that the 
final and full revelation of God should be known from 
three small Gospels out of which the critics would cut 
out many passages. Therefore, if there is any purpose 
in this revelation. He was and continues to be the 
revealer of the Father. 

Among all the titles that have reference to Him, the 
Son is the one that He probably loved most, not 
excepting the name, the Son of Man. It has been 
observed by most scholars that our Lord never 
used any term that was current in His day without 
transforming it. The titles, the Son, the Son of God, 
the Son of Man were transmuted by the alchemy of 
ffis daring and profound religious consciousness. It 
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is, therefore, not always safe to search for the signi- 
ficance of these titles from any contemporary or 
pre-Christian records, however useful they might 
otherwise be in furnishing some idea of the influences 
that played on His life. 

With regard to this term, would it be possible for us 
to get into the mind of our Lord and obtain some idea 
as to what passed there ? Let it be remembered that 
even the title the Son of God is not used by Christ, 
but was addressed to Him by others. If we may say 
so, the Son was the pet name given Him by the 
Father. la the voice from heaven, our I^rd got the 
confirmation, as it were, of His being the beloved Son. 
But was it at His baptism that the filial consciousness 
first dawned on Him ? No, it cannot but be that as far 
as the memory of Jesus went, He never thought of 
Himself as other than the Son, and of God as other than 
the Father. In St. Luke s Gospel there is the story of 
Jesus as a boy in die temple at Jerusalem speaking of 
‘ my Father.’ The fact that He came from Nazareth to 
the Jordan to receive the baptism of John and be a 
participator in the great Messianic revival would seem 
to show that He came possessed of this Sonship, 
His Sonship was never learned from any human 
source. It was the real structure of His deepest 
consciousness; it was the native endowment of His 
soul. In the case of no other religious teacher has 
there ever been a similar original and underived con- 
sciousness. We use magnificent titles by which to 
speak of God and praise Him ; but He was content 
to use the simple name, the Father. The phrases, the 
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Creator, the Infinite, the Absolute, do not as much as 
find a place in His discourses. 

If we examined the sources that were open to Him, 
we should discover that He did not find the name- 
Father ready made. The most tender passage in 
the Old Testament that could have suggested it is 
Psalm ciii. 13, 14. ‘ Like as a father pitieth his 

children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. For 
he knoweth our frame ; he remembereth that we are 
dust.’ In this we find the pity of God to men because 
of their weakness ; but the consciousness of Jesus as 
the Son and of God as the Father has absolutely 
nothing to do with this feeling of pity of God for Him. 
In Psalm ii, the Messianic Psalm, which probably was 
very often present in our Lord’s mind and certainly 
was so in the minds of Paul and of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the statement occurs as 
referring to the Messiah ; ‘ The Lord hath said unto 
me, Thou art my Son ; this day have I begotten thee/ 
Standing by itself and without having passed through 
the filial consciousness of Jesus, it would have merely 
indicated the royal dignity and authority which the 
Messiah as the representative of God would wield. 
There is nothing in it of the profundity of the mystical 
feeling that must have surged through His heart from 
the earliest days in Nazareth when as a boy He looked 
up into the starry heavens and felt the deep streams 
flowing from the calm depths of His own being. 

In our own country God has been known as the^ 
Father and the Mother. Infinite tenderness has been 
poured into the utterances of our saints of the Saivite 
school as in the case of Swami Ramalinga and in 
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•earlier times of Manikka Vacakar. But the Old 
'Testament sense of pity for weakness is the dominant 
note in all these. Says Ramalinga : 

‘ Lord, if the father at home rejects the weeping: child, 
•then the mother would embrace him in her arms. 

‘ If I do not g:et this love from thee, what can I, a 
bewildered child, do ? ' 

We do not think that our Lord ever prayed like this 
to the Father or felt like this towards Him. By the 
bhakti poets the terms, the son, the servant, and bride 
are used for the devotee, and Father, Lord, and Bride- 
groom for God. But Jesus never used anything else 
but the term the Father or simply Father. He never 
‘Called God His Master, His Bridegroom, or His Lord. 
On the cross, too, the agony of separation (as to the 
mystery of which who can speak ?) brought out the 
‘Cry, ‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ 
There is also the prayer, ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
.they know not what they do.’ We are debarred 
in these chapter^ from quoting from the Fourth 
<jOspel. 

The Peria-Ptiranam narrates the lives of some of the 
Tamil Saivite saints. It is said that when Tiru 
Jhana Sambandar was three years old, his father took 
him to the bank of a tank while he went down to 
bathe. In the meanwhile, the boy began to cry, 
burning to the temple and calling ‘ Father and Mother.' 
Then Siva and Parvati appeared on the white bull, and 
Parvati gave her milk in a golden cup mixed with the 
nectar of wisdom to the child who ever afterwards 
was called Jhana Sambandar. Our Lord’s conscious- 
ness of sonship was even more profound ; it was 
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reciprocal knowledge ; it was the beginning of a new 
revelation and redemption. 

Though His filial consciousness was the fundamental 
and organic basis of His religion, yet this manifested 
itself in several activities and was vindicated supremely 
by His vocation as the Messiah. In this connexion it 
would be relevant to describe the two tendencies in 
historical criticism of the Synoptic tradition which have 
coloured all modern research. These iwo staiidpoinls are 
the ethical a?id the eschatologicaL The older view of 
Jesus, the ethical view, was that he was par excellence a 
prophet of God who revealed to men the character of 
God and also the way to God. He was a rational^ 
human, ethical prophet and teacher who restored to man 
the lineaments of his true nature and spoke to him 
of the supreme love of God and of His forgiveness 
ot sins. This was the sum and substance of His 
teaching. But somehow or other this good Jesus was 
crucified for teaching that God is our Father in heaven 
and that He forgives all our sins and transgressions. 
It was, of course, impossible for these older critics to 
envisage the causes that led to the murder of the 
greatest prophet of Israel and of God except by the 
fact that the Jews were a totally depraved race who 
murdered their greatest man because he preached a 
doctrine of God to which nobody could take any 
objection. In the attempt to delineate such a gentle 
and normally good (we were going to say goody-goody) 
teacher from whose life even the miraculous elements 
were stricty eliminated, the rationalistic critics com- 
mitted the most painful outrages. on large portions of 
the Synoptic Gospels; and soon there was a feeling 
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that such a harmless Jesus could never have roused 
the dreadful passions of the people who ultimately 
murdered Him; nor could He have awakened the 
-enthusiasm, the love, and the loyalty of His disciples 
who followed Him and after Him became the pillars 
of the Christian Church, This view of Jesus as 
a beautitul and harmless figure was put forward 
in English with great ability by Maitineau in 
The Seat of Authority in Religion. But its fate was 
short-lived, because it could neither answer the deepest 
Icnowledge of the Christian nor did it satisfy the new 
school of critics who soon arose and practically 
smashed this conception of a purely human and ethical 
teacher. 

The pendulum then swung back, and it was the 
German scholar Schweitzer who in The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus laid the critical axe at the root of this 
conception of Jesus as a rationalistic, ethical and 
religious teacher, going about Galilee and Judah and 
preaching the gospel of love as a Buddha. In this 
view the prophetic Jesus faded away, and in its place 
we have a grim and sombre mystic, living in a super- 
natural world, expecting the world to come to an end 
in His own life-time amidst the crash of innumerable 
woes. This view of Jesus is what is called eschatologi- 
cal or apocalyptic. What Dr. Moffatt points out in 
The Theology of the Gospels and is so signally forgotten 
hy even such a well-balanced historian as Prof. Seely, 
in Ecce Homo (a book well worth reading even to-day) 
is that ‘ it is more than a mere paradox to say that the 
first thing in the Gospels is their conception of the 
last things.’ Jesus believed that the end of the world 
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was soon coming:. That He was as certain of it as He 
was of anything else can be infered from such a verse 
as ‘ Truly I tell you that this generation will not pass 
away until it comes to pass.* (Mark ix. 1.) He believed 
that the Kingdom of God (whatever this expression 
might mean) would be ushered in the future by a 
supernatural act or acts, and that He Himself would 
be the centre of the great apocalypse of the last things. 
In Matthew and Mark in the trial scene Jesus says to 
the Sanhedrin, ‘ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven.* The omission of ‘ and coming in the 
clouds of heaven * in Luke makes no difference to the 
fact that our Lord expected to come soon and that even 
His approaching death did not dim His vision of the 
last things. 

In a very few words we have placed before our 
readers the doctrine of eschatology found in the Synoptic 
tradition. The eschatological problem, together with 
the apocalyptic, is one of the central problems relating 
to the person of Jesus; and it is enough in this 
connexion to say that the difficulties of the purely 
eschatological view are that our Lord not only believed 
in the near approach of the reign or realm of God but 
that He held that it had already come. In Matthew xi. 
12-13 and Luke xvi. 16, we read that until John the 
authority of the law and the prophets held and that after 
him the realm of God was preached. How to reconcile 
the two ideas of Jesus, that the reign of God was 
future and that it was present, is the most difficult of 
the problems set before the scholar. But apart from 
indicating the nature of the mystery of the kingdom of 
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God or Heaven, we are not concerned with it at present. 
Those who have insisted on the eschatologfical views 
of Jesus have, however, tended to minimise the high 
religious and ethical value of His ministry and teachings. 
But these scholars have done one great service, viz., 
they have demolished the idea that there was nothing 
in Jesus beyond the prophet and guru. Critical 
questions regarding the effects of tendencies and views 
of the Apostolic Church on the Synoptic Gospels are 
left out of account here. But whatever view we may 
take of the introduction of ‘ the small apocalyptic fly- 
leaf ’ (Mark xiii.) there is no doubt that the elements 
of it went back to the teaching of Jesus. The true 
conception is that our Lord was both a religious and 
ethical teacher and a mystic who spoke of the reign of 
God to be brought in the last days in which He was to 
be the chief actor. 

We are now^ prepared to discuss what is called the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus, indicated by such 
titles as the Son pi God, the Son of Man, the Christ, 
the Messiah. (The term Messiah, however, occurs 
only once, and that in the Fourth Gospel from the lips 
of the Samaritan woman at the well.) It is not necessary 
at this stage to discuss the philosophical significance of 
His Sonship, but none the less it is important to 
remember that the filial consciousness of Jesus was the 
first and most organic element in His life. The 
Messianic vocation was only the time-ordained method 
by which Jesus, as the Son, carried out His Father's 
will for humanity. The intelligent reader of the Gospels, 
free from the bias of any theories, cannot agree with 
those critics who maintain that it was because He 
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believ^ed in His Messiahship that he regarded Himself 
as the Son. On the contrary, He came to recognize 
Himself as the Messiah because He was the Son, 
appointed to found the reign of God. Even the theory 
of eschatology that we have discussed loses its signi- 
ficance apart from its proper place in the carrying out 
of God*s will and the final catastrophe incidental to 
His being the Son. 

There is also the critic who cannot bring him- 
self to understand how Jesus as a prophet of God 
could, identify Himself with such a fanatical and 
nationalistic conception as that indicated by the term 
Messiah. It is, of course, somewhat disagreeable that 
the modern world should be compelled to take cogniz- 
ance of such an order of things in the Semitic 
consciousness, but the dominant fact stands that Jesus 
claimed to be the Messiah of the Jews, prophesied by 
the rishis of the Old Testament. Not all the ingenuities 
of scholarship can take away this fact, for it runs 
through all the Synoptic Gospels. It is in the Fourth 
Gospel that this conception recedes into the background, 
and that the conception of Jesus as the pre-existent 
Son of God takes its place. What then is the Messianic 
vocation and in what sense did our Lord claim to be 
the long-promised Messiah ? 

Without going into the details of this problem, it is 
possible to see that three conceptions prevailed among 
the Jews regarding the establishment of the Messianic 
reign. The common feature of all these was the 
restoration to Israel of its political sovereignty and 
consequently the overthrow of the hated foreign Roman 
government ; but the differences revealed themselves 
4 
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in the methods which were to be adopted for the 
execution of this aim. 

1. There were the Zealots, one of whom was a 
disciple of Christ, who maintained that the Roman 
must be driven out by violent non- cooperation, to use 
language with which we are familiar. This was the 
•cult of the sword and the dagger. 

2. Then there were the pious people who prayed and 
fasted for the speedy accomplishment of Israel’s aim 
and her redemption from those that hated them. Of 
such were Zachariah and Elizabeth, Simeon who^took 
the infant Saviour in his arms, Anna the old widow, 
and the family of Jesus Himself. All these were 

devout and just, waiting for the consolation of Israel.’ 
They did not form any political and military 
conspiracies for driving the foreigner from the 
holy land like the Maccabees of the Greek period. 
They were the non-violent non-cooperation party in 
Israel who, while they wanted to rid Israel of her 
oppressors, relied on God to send ‘ the Lord’s Christ,’ 
as Luke describes the Messiah. In what way these 
pietists, unworldly and gentle, envisaged the establish- 
ment of Jewish hopes, it is not easy to discover. 
But it was probably their belief that by some 
supernatural act or series of acts the Messiah, when He 
came, would send the Romans bag and baggage out of 
Israel’s patrimony. 

3. It is hardly possible for us in these days to get into 
the Jewish mind and to feel the intense and passionate 
desire for freedom which actuated the contemporaries 
of Jesus. Except the time-serving Herodians and the 
legalistic Pharisees and Sadducees, the people as a whole 
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palpitated with excitement and became uncontrollable 
when the Messianic hope became kindled and anyone 
came out claiming to be the expected deliverer. 

What then was Christ’s own attitude to these hopes 
when He assumed the role of the Messiah ? It is a most 
difficult question to answer, but of two things can we be 
sure : (a) He was opposed to the violent methods that 
the Zealots wanted to employ. Not that He denounced 
them and gave them up to be persecuted by the foreign 
government of His day. He invited one of them 
within the circle of His intimate friends. All His 
disciples were thoroughgoing nationalists and wanted 
swaraj for Israel. Not a single one of them was a 
physical coward, a time-serving loyalist, or a laodicean. 
Again and again, they wanted to know when Jesus, 
their Master, would establish the Kingdom of Israel. 
Even before He left the world, we read that they asked 
Him whether at that time He would restore the 
Kingdom to Israel. (Acts i. 6.) (^) It is obvious from 
the Gospels that Jesus must have sympathized most 
heartily with the national aspirations of His people. 
He must have been less than a man, in the truest 
sense of the term, if He had treated with contempt or 
lofty disdain the age-long aspirations of His race. 
They must have been in His very blood as in that of 
His disciples. We cannot agree with those Christians 
in India, both foreign and indigenous, who write 
plausible articles, endeavouring to prove the most 
unnatural things about Christ’s want of nationalism and 
His love of internationalism. The whole thing is 
vitiated by the obvious desire to wean away the Indian 
Christian from Indian nationalism. Our Lord, whatever 
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differences He may have had with the nationalists of 
His day, was not a bloodless, superfine, mouthing: 
internationalist. He loved the human race, but He 
loved His people no less. When someone reminded 
Gladstone (we believe) of the cant of patriotism, he 
retorted : ‘ The cant of patriotism is odious, but the 

recant of it is much more odious.’ 

In our opirion Jesus did really desire to work out 
the political freedom of His people and land. But 
this movement was to be carried out by moral and 
spiritual processes beginning with repentance. He 
believed, unlike some of the other leaders of His people 
in His own day and unlike the Maccabees of the Antiochan 
period, that freedom wrought out by the use of the 
sword was not worthy of Himself and His race. If 
only His people had accepted Him, it would have 
broken the chains of Roman rule. How a moral 
and spiritual renaissance of His people would have 
brought about the political emancipation is a problem 
that we shall not discuss here. 

Jesus employed the title the Son of Man as the 
most significant expression by which to convey and to 
conceal His Messianic consciousness and functions. 
The attempts made by some scholars to deprive this 
term of all Messianic and eschatalogical ideas are all 
failures. To say, as some critics maintain, that the 
term could not have been used in Aramaic in the Greek 
sense and that it was a misunderstanding of the ordinary 
word man is more ingenious than convincing. The 
term occurs in the ‘ Similitudes ’ of the Book of Enoch 
(a non-canonical apocalyptic book) and in Ezekiel. 

It is a less political term than Messiah, which He 
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tiever used. It was not at all blasphemy to call oneself 
the Messiah, but it was blasphemy to call oneself the 
Son of Man. In the trial scene, the Jewish authorities 
concluded the preliminary enquiry when they heard the 
answer from our Lord^s own lips to the question : ‘ Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? * ‘lam: and ye 
shall see the Son oi Man sitting: on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.’ (Mark 
xiv. 61-64.) To make oneself the Son of Man was the 
greatest crime in the penal code of the Jews. It was a 
divine and supernatural function that Jesus claimed by 
the use of this title. 

Jesus claimed by this term to be the founder of the 
Kingdom of Gk)d or Heaven. According to all the 
most competent authorities, the Kingdom of God was 
not a mere moral and spiritual reform that led to what 
is called conversion. It was the emergence into the 
world of time and space of the eternal world of God. 
It was a supernatural world beyond the capacities of 
flesh and blood. Jesus claimed more for Himself than 
is claimed for the Son of Man in the Book of Enoch, 
(a) He had the authority to forgive sins, {b) He was 
Lord of the Sabbath. 

In His use of the term it acquired new meanings. 
\a) The Son of Man was to suffer death. When 
He began to teach His disciples about His death. 
He spoke of Himself as the Son of Man (Mark viii. 31 
and ix. 12.) (^) His death constitutes the foundation 

of the kingdom of God and is the organic structure of 
the new level of consciousness that He has realized for 
man. (c) He becomes the Lord of human history and 
the final judge after., the sufferings and. shame of 
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the cross, and is clad in supernatural power and 
glory. (Mark viii. 32 ; Matthew xvi. 27 and xxv. 31.) 

The relation of Jesus to the traditions of the Phari- 
sees and of the Old Testament has been receiving 
attention at the hands of Jewish scholars like Monte- 
fiore ; and it has been sought to minimize the origina- 
lity of His teachings on the duties of man towards God 
and his fellow men. On the other hand, even some of 
those who hold that Jesus was not indebted to contem- 
porary Jewish ethical teachings of the Rabbis for His 
Sermon on the Mount and his other characteristic 
ideas, have very vaguely hinted that Buddhism was 
the source from which our Lord drew His teachings 
on love and non-resistance to evil-doers. Recently 
in the pages of the Modern Review Mr. C. F. Andrews 
has tried, but in our opinion in vain, to trace the 
teachings of Jesus on love and ahimsa to Buddhist 
sources. Dr. Farquhar has shown in the Voting Men 
of India that such a view cannot be held. These mutual 
borrowings on which scholars, along with some religi- 
ous apologists, are fond of insisting are purely imagi- 
nary and due to imperfect and hasty comparisons. The 
Christian ethic is not humanistic and sociological like 
the Buddhist but iheocentric, that is, it proceeds from 
the ideas of Jesus concerning God as He found Him in' 
the recesses of His own heart. The central doctrine 
of Christianity is not mere philanthropy or the service 
of man as an independent entity in the cosmos, but of 
mao as the child of God. To use the language of the 
Stoic philosophy, man, the world, and God form a 
polity, and love and thyagam or renunciation form the 
warp and woof of the moral order. 
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It was from the utter simplicity and spontaneity of 
His own heart that Jesus drew His teachings. Like a 
refreshing stream, as a contrast to the didactic and 
dreary analysis of the Rabbis and the other non- 
Christian moralists, His exhortation flowed, and men 
wondered at its charm. He scattered with lavish 
prodigality the most precious teachings whenever he 
found an occasion. Unlike some of the literary and 
philosophic masters of to-day He did not take a copy* 
right of His utterances ; nor did He issue an authorized 
summary of them. There they lie on the pages of the 
Gospels like the flowers that adorned the slopes of the 
hills of God which He loved. There is no token that He 
laboured at the production of His parables and sayings, or 
prepared notes to deliver His public lectures. As He 
went through the world, men and women and children 
came to Him, Pharisee and Publican, sinner and saint, 
the legalist and traditionalist, the Jew, the Roman, and 
the Greek. And He uttered sayings that have become 
the seeds of great moralities and systems. 

From the very beginning our Lord took a definite 
stand with regard to the Jewish law. He claimed to 
teach out of Himself, as it were. He came to fulfil the 
law and the prophets; but His fulfilment was the 
extinction of it. The greatest person in the Old 
Testament was Moses ; but our Lord calmly set aside 
His authority and this drew on Him the fiercest criti- 
cism. He abrogated the old law of vengeance ; He 
transformed the ideal of marriage; to Him murder 
became an act of the mind and not of the hand ; in this 
teaching love became sacrifice and, the rich munificence 
of the Father that bathes the world in the glory of the 
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sunlight. To use Indian phraseology, the world is 
•a sea of grace and men and women are floated on its 
waves to the very feet of God. But it is rot to the 
elaborating and drawing out the ideal forms of the 
great dharma that we wish to draw attention, but to 
His authority, or rather to His making His own heart 
and mind the fountain of all goodness. As Pi of. Seeley 
whose chapter on Jesus as the lawgiver is most 
illuminating on this subject said, He implanted the 
very celestial fire, the very form and texture of the 
moral law, not in the Kantian sense of the categorical 
imperative but as an enthusiasm of humanity and as 
personal allegiance to Himself, the very humanity in 
flesh and blood. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews says that even Moses was a servant in the 
household of God but Jesus was the Son who dealt in a 
spirit of thorough freedom with the principles of God’s 
governance of the world. The prophets of old and 
Moses, the pillars of Israel’s religion, spoke, ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord, the ^loly One of Israel,’ but our Lord 
said, ‘ It has been said of old time, but I say unto yoiu 
There is no hesitation or hair-splitting, nor are there 
long-drawn out schemes of morality. Who could speak 
with such originality and authority ? Socrates drew 
out morality from reason like an argument by discus- 
sion ; the Indian moralists like Manu and Yajhavalkya 
have only explained the old laws, or laid them down at 
the bidding of I^vara. But Jesus spoke in His own name 
and out of Himself.' He said, ‘ Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me.' The 
world has learnt dharma from books, but Christians 
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learn it from the Lord and by submission to His 
yoke. 

In order to avoid the overwhelming and cumulative 
weight of the claims of Jesus as manifested in His 
own words, it is asserted that it was God that gave 
power to the man Jesus to work miracles, to forgive 
sins, to judge mankind at the last day, and that therefore 
Jesus had nothing that He could claim as His own. 
In other words, it was God who made Jesus claim 
divinity. Does this mean that God deprived Himself 
of the power to forgive sins, the prerogative of God 
alone, and to judge man at the last day, another 
prerogative of God alone, and ceased to be God ? 
Did He abdicate the moral throne of the universe 
in favour of a man — a mere man ? The logical 
deduction from this verbal jugglery is that we need 
not care any longer for God, because God only had 
constituted Jesus as God. That is to say, God had 
created in Christ Jesus another God, or rather He had 
emptied the contents of His divinity into Jesus — a 
man. Even on this hypothesis, the Christian view 
that Jesus is God or God is Jesus is altogether logical 
and unassailable. When we come to the theological 
discussion of the problem of the Incarnation, we shall 
see that this idea of a power given to Jesus by 
‘God, separate from His organic consciousness, is the 
old view of a God dwelling in the heavens and sending 
prophets who would take the burden off His own 
shoulders. This is not the real Christian view. In 
other words, Christianity has no need for a de potentiated 
(as if God had given all His power to Jesus and now 
is a mere cypher) or for a7i absentee God. Christ Jesus 
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claims and exercises the functions of God because of 
His unique relation to God — not shared in any way by 
any other human soul. Nor can it be argued that the 
bestowal of all these powers on Jesus ceased with His 
death and that God resumed them. Unless the words 
of Jesus in the Gospels are repudiated, we have to 
admit that He still claims to forgive sins and exercise 
the other prerogatives. 



CHAPTER V 


THE DEATH OF JESUS 

Before completing our account of the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus, as given by the first three 
evangelists, we ought to pause here and consider the 
significance of the death and sufferings of our Lord ia 
relation to His personality. In all the ages of Christian 
experience the death of the Lord on the cross has been 
the object of immense fascination and faith. Even in 
the Eastern Church where the interests of theologians, 
moved up and down the speculative metaphysics of the 
Incarnation, the death did not altogether cease to be 
fundamental, but it lay as the back-ground of all the- 
abstruse discussions concerning the nature of the Son 
of God, 

To the present writer, the central thing in the 
life of Christ, which he studied with the greatest 
interest and care before he became His humble bhaktoy. 
was the mystery of His sufferings and death. It was- 
the uniqueness, mysteriousness and tension of the 
death of our Lord on the cross that made him fix the 
eyes of bhakti on Him. Here was something 
unparalleled in the history of the world, an event the- 
probable significance of which seemed to him, when he 
was a Hindu, more interesting than the philosophies 
of his own ancestral religion, and more profound than 
even the deepest experiences of the rishis and yogis of 
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India. The summit of the cross towered beyond 
human vision (even the yogic) into the very mysteries 
of the Divine essence and of humanity. In his 
attempts to rise step by step, he toiled and laboured ; 
and yet it rose up like the ladder of Jacob, as the 
Fourth Evangelist says, to heaven itself, connecting 
the worlds of sight and faith, of the transient and the 
permanent, of time and eternity. Now, what are the 
reasons which led him to regard the death as invested 
with such significance, and which have become only 
more mysterious, profound, and sonl-salisfying, since 
his becoming a disciple ? In enumerating them, we 
will not draw on the experiences of St. Paul, or that 
of the author of the Fourth Gospel, but shall confine 
ourselves to the Synoptic Gospels. 

1. The death of Christ Jesus must have been 
present in His mind as something essential to His life 
from the very inception of His conscious religious life. 
The most painstaking analysis of critics cannot find 
any stage in His public ministry when He first thought 
of His death. Renan (whose life of Christ is not worth 
much as historical criticism in these days but which 
•can be read as a beautiful romance, a little worse for 
the Parisian touches of the world of the dandy and 
the gallant) vSaid that Jesus spent the spring time of His 
life in Galilee amidst the hills and vinegroves, among 
admiring disciples and enthusiastic crowds, and without 
a thought of His great passion. Another writer, 
J. Weiss, thinks that He first preached penitence to 
Mis people and it was only after He failed to evoke 
any response, that He became conscious of the 
necessity of His death. But even as He sat at the 
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feast of Levi, the son of Alphaens, He spoke of 
Himself as the bridegroom and of the days when Ho 
should be taken away. (Mark li. 20.) Candid critics 
cannot help agreeing with the statement of Dr. Moffatt 
in his The Theology of the Gospels : ‘ The consciousness 
of this need (of His death), however in the light of the 
Servant* prophecy, was not an after-thought. It must 
have been present to His mind more or less definitely 
from the first.’ The explanation of this Servant- 
prophecy will be stated further down. 

2. Whereas other men, even Socrates who is the 
nearest parallel to Christ in the ancient non- Christian 
world of Europe, died because it is the lot of all 
humanity (to be born is to die — this is the greatest 
certainty, as a Tamil poet says), our Lord’s death is 
not regarded as the inevitable end of His life. Unlike 
Socrates who speaks of his death (according to Plato, 
in his Apology and his last conversations with his 
followers), our Lord spoke of it from the very begin- 
ning ,* and after the confession of Peter at Caesarea 
Philippi, it became the dominant teaching to His 
disciples in the inner circle. ‘ And He began to teach 
them, that the Son of Man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected of the elders, and of the chief priests 
and scribes and be killed.’ (Mark viii. 31.) This was 
not a casual statement, but Mark, the oldest authority 
on the life of the historic Jesus, emphasizes that He 
began to teach that He ‘ must die.’ The present wTiter 
has never come across anywhere in literature any one 
who began to teach that he ‘must die.’ If we 
were not so familiar with the GJospels and the death of 
our Lord in an unreasoning and traditional way, this 
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teaching: of Jesus about His sufferings and death would 
strike us as most extraordinary. Just think of a father 
or an elder brother (as our Lord was to His disciples) 
constantly speaking of His death and sufferings, 
and even making the other members listen to His 
teachings on such an unnatural subject. Everybody 
would get tired and regard him as a man with a screw 
loose somewhere in his brain. But our Lord does it 
most solemnly and repeatedly. In the opinion of the 
present writer nothing in the Synoptic traditions 
could be more genuine than this teaching of Jesus 
about His death, because as Peter said in his rebuke 
to His Lord, it was something quite contrary to all the 
expectations that they had formed of the work of the 
Messiah of His race. It was, therefore, necessary for 
cur Lord to tell them about His death and its divine 
necessity, its preordained necessity as it were, ‘ The 
Son of Man indeed goeth, as it is written of him.’ 
(Mark xiv. 21.) 

3. His death was not imposed upon Him by His 
enemies. If He had cared. He could very easily have 
avoided it. We cannot help thinking that even the 
opposition of the Pharisees, Scribes and Sadducees 
does not account for His death. He could have 
disarmed all their enmity by frankly withdrawing 
from any contact with them. He withdrew Himself 
like this when He was in Galilee to Tyre and Sidon. 
(Mark vii. 24.) Hp would have no man know that He 
had entered the house. He went i?i€og?iiio to Phoenicia. 
But during His last journey to Jerusalem, He would 
appear to have set forward deliberately to meet and 
welcome His sufferings and death. Mark says with 
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fiis characteristic liking for vivid colours: ‘ And they 
were in the way going up to Jerusalem; and Jesus 
went before them ; and they were amazed ; and as 
they followed, they were afraid/ What an awe-inspir- 
ing and mysterious picture is drawn in these few 
words! Our Lord, His blessed feet stained with the 
dust of the journey, with tense face and mystic eyes in 
which the tragedy of the world is mirrored, goes on as 
if drawn by the cross moving before Him in space. 
Even Shakespeare who described Macbeth moving in 
the darkness and stillness of the night, with the invisi- 
ble dagger before him in space, could not excel Mark 
in this wonderful description. Peter who must have 
narrated this to Mark must have remembered this as if 
it had taken place only the day before. It was impress- 
ed on his imagination. The Passion Play of Ober- 
ammergau pales into insignificance, and is but a faint 
copy of the original drawn in the Synoptic Gospels. Who 
could have arranged the variety of details of His suffer- 
ings and death in St. Mark — the last journey, the last 
supper, the betrayer Judas eating with Him, the agony 
in the garden, the trial scenes, and the awful death 
between thieves? As evening falls on the doomed 
city, the bruised body of the Lord is embalmed and put 
in the grave by Joseph. It was the Spirit of Jesus, 
which we believe to be that of the Supreme Actor 
in the world’s drama, that brought out this picture 
which has broken the hearts of the proud and the sinful 
and has been the balm of all His followers in their 
trials and sufferings and loneliness. 

4. Another characteristic of His sufferings and 
death that the thoughtful reader of the Gospels would 
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discover is the inner compulsion that, as it were, drove 
Him to it and the intensity of horror and grief that 
overwhelmed Him as it drew near to Him. He said,. 
‘ I have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I 
Straitened till it be accomplished ! ’ The mystery of 
His attitude to His sufferings and death is a combina- 
tion of two seemingly incompatible features. He 
sought death as if for hidden treasure; but when 
He was face to face with it, He would appear to have 
contemplated it with indescribable fear and would even 
have avoided it. The Evangelists, including even the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, whose accuracy here is only 
a confirmation of the Synoptic tradition, say that His 
soul was ‘ troubled in spirit.* (St. John xiii. 21.) In 
the Garden of Gethsemane took place the agony of 
His Spirit of which no man hath yet measured the 
depth. ‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death.* 
(Mark xiv. 34.) One of the Gospels says graphically 
that the drops of His sweat fell like drops of blood. 
This is the interval of agony between the exaltation of 
His joy as He entered Jerusalem and the serenity with 
which He confronted His accusers. Gethsemane is the 
region of mystery. It can be best grasped by putting 
the question, How is it that our Lord shrank almost 
from death which He called the ‘ cup * and feared it ? 
Can it be said by anyone who has studied His life that 
He was (be it said with reverence) a coward ? It 
cannot be. He is. the King of the martyrs of the 
Church militant who praise Him, and Napoleon, who 
knew human nature in all its phases from abject fear 
to sublime heroism, took the true measure of our Lord*s 
greatness when he said that thousands would die for 
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Him, The bhaktas who loved and reveired Him went 
to meet their sufferings and death with not only 
courage but in a spirit of exultation that they were 
counted worthy to suffer for Him# Was our Lord 
inferior to the least of them in the essential virtues of 
courage and the spirit of martyrdom? No, it is a 
preposterous supposition. The thousands of brave men 
and women and boys who laid down their lives for 
Christ could not have died for one who was their inferior. 
Stephen died seeing his Lord sitting at the right hand 
of God, as St. Luke says. St# Paul waited in his Roman 
prison for tw’o years in the spirit of indomitable 
courage and the hope of being for ever with the Lord. 
Nay, even Socrates with only faint gleams of the hope 
oHmmortality shining in his powerful soul, accepted 
the cup of hemlock with the fortitude of the philosopher, 
Can it be maintained that only our Lord fell beneath 
the standard and type of the martyr ? This is a thought 
too absurd to be entertained. Then, what is the 
alternative ? It must be that His death had some 
elements of real horror in it, not visible to the outward 
eye. Even the cry, ‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ? * which arose from His parched lips 
as He hung on the cross is the articulation of this 
horror and isolation in suffering. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, meditating on His passion, said 
that for the joy that was set before Him, He endured 
the cross and suffered the shame. There was, of 
course, the sublime spirit of serenity but what gbout 
the darkness of it ? It was not the death of the martyr, 
who rather than deny the truth of his life, prefers death, 
Such an one like the martyrs of the Church has the 
5 
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joy and hope of God’s approbation and the support of 
his own conscience. 

5. His death was in some way connected with 
the real accomplishment of the purpose of His life, 
the establishment of the Kingdom. Into the theories 
of atonement and vicarious sacrifice we shall not 
enter here, but even the most rigorous examination 
of the Synoptic references to His death by our 
Lord Himself cannot wipe away the impression that 
His death constituted the Kingdom. Jesus without 
His death would be a tree magnificent in its 
growth and foliage, but without its flower and fruit. 
The Christian Church believes that He instituted 
the Eucharist in which He laid down the signi- 
ficance of His death. But even granting that the 
words, ‘ This do in remembrance of me was an 
addition made to the simple account of St. Mark by the 
influence of St. Paul’s account (1 Corinthians xi. 25.) the 
version in St. Mark of the last supper is the most 
primitive, according to critics ; and the words, ‘ of the 
new testament,’ are supposed to be added to ‘ my blood * 
in Mark xiv. 24. It is said that our Lord did not mean 
to institute the supper as a perpetual feast and that 
as Dr. P. Gardner says in The Religious Experience of 
Si. Paul^ the Paschal feast was an ordinary meal and 
later on became the Eucharistic meal till the coming 
again of the Lord. Without trying to settle all these 
questions of difficulty and intricacy, the intelligent 
Christian can find sufficient materials even in St. Mark 
to confirm the view that the death of our Lord 
was an epoch-making incident, not an event of history 
merely, but something which later on assumed the 
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significance of a sacrifice. In Mark we find this. 
Even the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many. 
(Mark xi. 45.) It is not necessary to define the 
precise significance of ‘a ransom for many. ^ Of the 
later theories of atonement we may not have any 
indications here ; but occurring in the oldest tradition, 
it at least ought to mean that the death was for the 
sake of men and not that of a martyr. If this is not 
acceptable, the words might as well be eliminated from 
Mark. It seems to us that there is no logical escape 
from this except by the most unjustifiable negation of a 
necessary element in the Synoptic tradition. 

Our Lord was not a slave dependent on contemporary 
circumstances for the evolution of His life and for the 
terms in which He clothed His consciousness. Modern 
research has shown with abundant details that 
not a term was taken from the Old Testament 
which He did not transform by giving it a new 
significance ; and He laid even contemporary Judaism 
under obligations to Himself by redeeming some 
of its traditions and investing them with high 
spiritual significance. He, therefore, did not use 
the term, Messiah, without altering its meaning ; 
and this took place because of the fundamental pre- 
possessions of His consciousness. To be a Messiah 
was no doubt to attain to the loftiest dignity, and it is 
not possible to confine wdthin any precise limits all 
that the religious thought and expectation of His day 
meant the Messiah to be. But not even the most 
elaborate analysis could discover in it the idea of a 
Messiah who would redeem Israel by suffering and 
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death. And it was this profound change and prediction 
concerning His death that fell like a bolt from the blue 
on His chosen disciples and altogether disorganized 
their thinking. Even the most bitter of persecutions 
without the cross might make of our Lord a more 
intelligible figure from the rationalist point of view^ 
but not the dynamic personality whose death has- 
stirred the world’s heart profoundly. 

Apart from all this mystic meaning of His deaths 
the very idea of death, as Jesus conceived it, was 
an original and daring thought. The ignominy 
of such a death would have crushed any other man 
beneath a load of infamy, but He redeemed the hated 
symbol of His suffering into the glory of the children 
of God and the sign manual of God’s love for the 
world of sin and suffering. Long before His day 
in the dim centuries, our Vedic rishh saw in the 
sacrifice of Prajapati the creation of the world of men 
and devas. But though Jesus found little or nothing 
to suggest the idea of a sublime yajiia or sacrifice in 
the conceptions of His times, yet He drew the materials 
of it from the Scriptures of the Old Testament, especi- 
ally from the Psalms and Prophecies. The idea that 
these could be found in the Old Testament does not 
detract from the originality of the aim and accomplish- 
ment of the death of Jesus. Thousands had read the 
Old Testament before Him, and have read it after Him ; 
but has any one claimed to appropriate the loftiest 
aspirations and foreshadowings of the rishis of ancient 
Israel to himself ? Let us then endeavour to grasp the 
prophecies relating to the Servant of Yahveh. 

We would draw attention to three passages from the 
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Old Testament that Jesus must have brooded over and 
combined into one grand conception in His own 
personality. In the Old Testament, after the exile and 
while it lasted, strange longings and wistful thoughts 
filled the minds of the seers of His race ; and they are 
found scattered in the Psalms and particularly in the 
book of the second Isaiah, who rose to the serenest 
skies. The passages are Isaiah chapter xlii., Psalm ii. 
and Isaiah chapter liii. It cannot be objected that this 
citation of authorities from the Old Testament is un- 
warranted. Jesus used the Old Testament, and critics 
who want to explain away the apocalyptic elements in 
the teachings of Jesus do not hesitate to quote the 
various Jewish apocalypses like the Book of Enoch. 
Jesus claimed xo fulfil the law and the prophets, and 
on one occasion He said that His disciples were 
blessed indeed, for their eyes saw and their ears heard 
things that the prophets and the just men of old longed 
to see and hear but did not see and hear. Therefore, we 
proceed to piece together these to find in them the clue 
to the Messianic consdousness of Jesus. 

(1) Psalm ii. is a Messianic Psalm in which royal 
dignity and power are conferred on the Messiah: 
^ Thou art my beloved son.^ These words are identical 
with Uie utterance of the heavenly voice at the baptism 
and transfiguration of Jesus. He is the Son who 
would conquer the Gentiles and their kings. 

(2) In Isaiah chapter xlii. we have ‘Behold my 
servant, whom I uphold ; mine elect, in whom my 
soul delighteth, I have put my spirit upon him, he shall 
bring forth judgement to the Gentiles.’ Here the ‘in 
whom I am well pleased* of the baptismal voice 
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becomes ‘in whom my soul delighteth/ It was by 
combining the Son prophecy in Psalm ii. and the 
Servant prophecy in Isaiah chapter xlii that Jesus 
found the meaning of Plis baptism. We have further 
no reason to doubt that this account, found even in 
St. Mark, must have been what Jesus Himself informed 
His disciples as to what happened during His baptism. 

(3) But it is when we come to Isaiah chapter liii that 
we reach the very limits of the Messianic consciousness 
of Jesus regarding His death. The words of this 
chapter about the suffering Servant rang again and again 
in the ears of the Gospel writers when they thought of 
the sufferings and death of their Master. They formed 
the earliest teaching of the Apostles as recorded in the 
Acts, the first few chapters of which are of great value 
for our present discussion. And in the mind of Jesus 
above all, they must have been present as the very 
atmosphere of all His thoughts and ideas. It is un- 
necessary now to determine whether this passage 
originally applied to an individual or to Israel personi- 
fied. But there can be little doubt that Jesus thought 
of Himself as the One to whom the great and solemn 
words applied. In them we find suffering and death 
for the sake of men. Our sanii is ascribed to the 
great yajna that He performed by giving His own life. 
We would not press all these to their logical implica- 
tions but leave them as they were probably found in the 
mind of our Lord : 

‘ He was despised, and we held him of no account 
But He bore our sicknesses 
And carried our sorrows, 

While we deemed him stricken. 
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Smitten by God and afflicted. 

Yea, for our transgressions was he pierced ; 

For our iniquities was he bruised. 

The chastisement that brought us peace fell on him> 
And with his bruises we have been healed. 

We had all strayed like sheep, 

We had turned every one to his own way, 

And Yahveh laid on him 
The penalty of us all.* 

The cross is the crown and consummation of the 
earthly life of Jesus, and is interpretative of all His 
activities. It was felt from the very beginning of 
our Lord’s contact with His followers that it constitu- 
ted in some mysterious way the opening of a channel in 
the heart of man — we will not say in the very heart of 
God— by which the Divine shakii, to use the language 
of Indian philosophy, flowed as ichha^ kriya, and 
/nana (will, action, and wisdom) into the history of 
humanity in a mighty stream and from a lofty plane 
through the saving grace of Jesus. Though His death 
was not as prominent in Greek theology as the 
interpretation of His person, yet it did not altogether 
escape emphasis but was to be very soon taken up by 
the consciousness of the more ethical and juristic Latin 
mind. It was the Western Church, dominated by the 
Roman juridical conceptions, that elaborated the various 
theories of justice and atonement and vicarious sacrifice.. 
It cannot but be that all these had their roots in the 
teachings of our Lord Himself concerning His death,, 
and that human experience, as it came under the 
influence of the cross, became more alive to their 
increasing and vast significance. And so in India, too 




CHAPTER VI 

THE SINLESSNESS OP JESUS 

To the originality and keen penetration of the genius 
of Jesus* if such a term as genius is applicable to Him 
ftt all, with respect to the moral law as an expres- 
lion of His own personality, must also be added 
what is called His sinlessness. Before proceeding 
to define it and draw out some of the implica- 
tions, it would be necessary to keep steadily in view 
the fact that we have not taken for granted that our 
Lord was more than human. If it can be perceived, 
though not proved, for it is moral sensibility that is 
the necessary requisite in this instance, that Jesus was 
linless, you will have to add another element to the 
ordinary view of humanity that is current. In the 
opinion of those who would begin at once with the 
deity of Jesus, His sinlessness would be proof that 
He transcended the limits of humanity, and that a 
higher category than humanity could alone account for 
it. It may be conceded that ordinary humanity, as we 
have known it in history, has never shown this 
sinlessness, and yet there is the fact that the humanity 
of Jesus included this element of sinlessness. There- 
fore, it is maintained in this book that we do not know 
all about the possibilities of humanity till we have 
analysed the humanity of Jesus^ His humanity lays 
down the measure and norm of our humanity ; our 
hnmanity is not to judge the height and depth of 
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His. To use Indian phraseology, He is the Sai purusha ; 
and though we are not asaty we are dominated by viaya. 
We use the term mayd. in connexion with our personality, 
not in the sense that it is unreal, but in the sense that the 
true humanity in us has been obscured by some taint, 
and that its growth is retarded. In Jesus the may^ 
is cast off and transcended and His full glory and light 
have shone on the world, in the words of the Fourth 
Evangelist, whom we are not citing as an authority to 
support any point of history but to elucidate the inner 
view of Jesus on which he is undoubtedly and pre- 
eminently an authority. As he says, ‘ And the Word 
came in the flesh, and lived for a time in our midst, so 
that we saw His glory — the glory as of the Father’s 
only Son, sent from His presence. He was full of 
grace and truth.' Such then was the uniform testi- 
mony of the Apostolic consciousness concerning His 
sinlessness, and such has been the universal Christian 
attitude all down the ages. In His presence we 
stand before the moral miracle of humanity, the 
true man in whom, as in looking into a mirror, we see 
our own deformities and yet realize what is the inner 
meaning of our own strivings after a holy and perfect 
life. He is the magician who has touched with the 
wand of His peri^on the poor cottage of our humanity, 
and it has become a domed and pinnacled palace on 
the banks of time. 

The reality of the sinlessuess, and as in all realities 
its mysteriousness, becomes clear when we study how 
His disciples and followers felt in His presence and 
company. His sinlessness was not of the type that 
repelled men, women or children, 'i'here was an ease 
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arid simplicity and spontaneity in Him so that they 
went after Him in crowds, though probably they did 
not clearly grasp what He was calling them to. To- 
understand the charm of His sinlessness, we must 
think of the ordinary saint or rishiy whom many men 
instinctively avoid, and who seems to be throned on a 
moral elevation to which they cannot ascend. They 
can only stand at a distance and offer the incense of 
adoration. If any one dares to approach such an one 
too near, he strikes him dumb or abases him with his 
power. But all sorts and conditions of men come near 
Him and do not feel that He does not want them too 
near His person. The publicans and courtesans, the 
out-castes and untouchables of Jewish society crowd 
round Him. The notorious woman washes the feet of 
Jesus and the self-centred Pharisee, His host, camiot 
understand how a prophet could tolerate the touch of 
such a woman. It is somewhat difficult to understand 
this kind of goodness explained on the ground of His 
being the physician and their being the patients and 
that therefore His consulting room was thronged from 
morning till night with the derelicts of humanity whom 
He claimed for the kingdom of His Father. 

But nothing could be a greater mistake than to 
suppose that Jesus was hail-fellow-well-met with every- 
body ; and that men and women could be in His 
company just as if nothing had happened. In all those 
whom He met and in whom there was any deep and 
humble aspiration. He produced the feeling of peni- 
tence, of lost opportunities, of tears for the sins of 
their lives. The publican Zachaeus , stood out boldly 
in the crowd, and confessed His sins, and promised to* 
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make restitution* Luke tells us that Peter, when he 
saw the haul of fish, burst out, ‘ Master, leave my boat, 
ior I am a sinful man.* Many a man since Peter s tirre 
has felt like this when he came near Christ, and like 
Aug:usiine has desired that he should be left alone. 
For such are the effects produced in men by contact 
with Jesus ; they would like to be with Him, and yet 
they feel they are unworthy, supremely unworthy, to 
•stand near His blessed feet. They feel that He is one 
of them, very very like them and yet how He seems to 
fade away as they gaze into His face. Even as we look 
into His eyes, we forget ourselves and are in hell 
suffering the torments of the lost, and cry out to Him 
to help us, as Peter did when he sank into the waves. 
Then comes out the pierced hand and takes us and we 
are in the presence of the saints and rishis^ ay, we are 
in heaven with Jesus. In one word, Jesus points to 
the hell and the heaven in us. 

What, then, do we mean by the category of sinless^ 
ness as applied' to Jesus and His character ? This 
term does not merely signify freedom from sin but 
connotes the perfection of our moral nature. Unfortu- 
nately, W 3 have been more prone to dwell on the 
negative aspects of His sinlessness than on the positive. 
To be sinless in the negative sense does not necessarily 
carry with it the fact of positive moral achievement. 
A man might conceivably have avoided the violation 
of the moral commands without having the virtues 
described by the precept, ‘ Be ye perfect even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.* 

We shall first consider the sinlessness of Jesus in its 
jiegative sense. It is not a little disconcerting to 
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some critics to find in the consciousness of Jesus not a 
trace of the struggle between the ‘ ought ' and the ‘ is * 
of human conduct and the consequent sense of failure 
and inadequacy which are the marks of even the greatest 
saints. At no point in His public life does Jesus 
convey by any indication that He realized this fact of 
having ‘ fallen short of the glory of God * to use the 
language of Paulinism. He ever felt that He waa 
moving from perfection to perfection, from the bud to 
the flower, from the flower to the fruit. Each stage 
was perfect of its kind. 

It might, however, be argued that though this sense 
of moral failure, inadequacy, and struggle with our 
lower nature was not found in the public life of Jesus,, 
with which alone the Gospels deal, yet the past life of 
thirty years on which there hangs a veil of impene- 
trable silence, might have witnessed many a struggle^ 
many a moral shortcoming, though not necessarily 
lapses from the strictest code of morality current in 
His day. The argument of silence and ignorance 
appeals to the imagination of some minds but even the 
little service it may render to scepticism vanishes when 
we probe the matter a little further. Jesus does not in 
His earthly ministry give any sign of having passed 
through those repeated failures and disappointments of 
the moral life with which our lives are so full. There 
are no traces of any old struggles, no remorse and no 
repentance, no risings on stepping stones of our dead 
selves to higher things, in short, none of those con- 
spicuous marks of a redeemed sinner. The old maxim, 
cynical in expression but yet true in the deepest sense^ 
‘the greater the sinner the greater the saint,’ has no 
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application to Him. In one ot his novels, Hypatia^ 
Charles Kingfsley depicts with powerful vividness the 
physical looks of St. Augustine as he appears on the wild 
stretches of northern Africa. On his brow are imprinted 
the fires of an extinct volcano ; his eyes and the marks 
on his face indicate the passionate man who has come 
to a safe haven after weathering the storms. And in 
his words, though he held the most terrible doctrines 
concerning our sinful nature and our will, there 
breathe a melancholy tenderness, wistfulness, and 
patience which are the characteristics of a soul that has 
attained peace with God after struggling with sin. Our 
Lord was the guru of Augustine and the saints, and 
lived far above this world of contradictions between 
the actual and the ideal. The records of His life bear 
ample confirmation of this universally held belief of the 
Christian consciousness. He never wrote His Con- 
iesnom of a Perfect Soul. There reigned instead, beneath 
the stormy surface of His life, the great peace that He 
has imparted to all souls that confide in Him and follow 
Him. ‘ My peace I give unto you, not as the world 
giveth ’ are words which, though found in the Fourth 
Gospel, are yet not without parallels in the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

When we turn to the evangelical narratives, it is just 
as easy to emphasize the words in the Fourth Gospel, 

^ Which of you convicteth me of sin ? * as to misunder- 
stand the words of Jesus to the young man, ‘ Why 
callest thou me good ? There is none good save God.* 
The former reflects the mature consciousness of a great 
Jhani^ and the latter but the tender rebuke by the 
Master of one who spoke words in a conventional sense 
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without understanding their full import. Even Mar- 
tineau, strong as he is in his ethical appreciation of the 
mind of the Lord, cannot understand this verse without 
making it mean that He repudiated all claims to sin- 
lessness and accepted only God as the perfect Being. 
This interpretation is quite a fanciful one, and does 
violence to the whole life of Jesus. His moral 
authority in forgiving sins would alone disprove the 
inferences drawn from these words. How could one 
who in himself felt the need of forgiveness pronounce 
absolution to those who were sinful ? The idea of one 
physician healing another physician was not His. He 
claimed to forgive sins in a way quite different from 
that of a Christian minister who is only a representative 
of His Lord in the performance of his functions. If 
He had acted only in His capacity as the agent of God, 
His enemies would not have so flagrantly misunderstood 
Him and charged Him with blasphemy. Evidently 
He forgave sins as if He was entitled to do it by an 
inherent right. 

There are a few incidents and circumstances in the 
life of Jesus which have been seized upon to disprove 
His sinlessness. ‘ His attitude to His mother ' said 
a Hindu the other day to a Christian, ‘ was not that of 
a dutiful son.^ Apparently our Hindu brother had got 
hold of the story of Jesus saying, ‘Who are my 
mother, my brethren and sisters ? * and had interpreted 
it to mean that He broke the command to honour His 
mother. This shows an inability to understand that 
what Jesus means is that even our earthly relationships 
should be placed second in comparison with our position 
in the Kingdom of God. 
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Again, it is said that His fiery denunciations of the 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and the Scribes, the religious 
leaders of His people, are lacking in moderation and 
charity. It has been even asserted recently by some 
critics that He misunderstood them, and that they were 
better than He painted them. This criticism suffers 
from a lack of moral judgement. These woes are not 
to be understood, in the first place, as denunciations so 
much as merciful warnings addressed to a self-righteous 
class that has been always guilty of the things that 
Jesus ascribed to the Scribes and Pharisees. And we 
contend as against these superfine critics that Jesus 
knew far more of the Pharisees and Sadducees than 
their modern apologists do. And can it be doubted 
that they were blind leaders of the blind and lived in a 
world of self-delusion consequent on their refusal to 
face the issues of life ? Their attitude to Jesus 
was not merely the fear of the conservative class 
alarmed by the doctrines of a revolutionary. It 
was more. It' was selfishness, wilfulness, and 
unholy pride. For these and other sins, even more 
glaring, like devouring widows’ houses, He sub- 
jected them to a most rigorous examination. The 
inner character of the Pharisees, the Scribes and tb^ 
Sadducees was, then, an open secret to the eyes of 
Jesus who could penetrate into the recesses of the 
human soul. It was not an unjust, unbalanced, in- 
equitable, hypercritical judgement that He passed, for 
He who said, ‘Judge not lest ye be judged,’ could not 
have done so in flagrant violation of His own precepU 
The Gospels describe in no uncertain terms His 
attitude to the religious leaders and their antagonism to 
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Him and their secret machinations to trip Him in argu- 
ment and finally to compass His doom. If they had an 
answer to the scathing accusations that He brought 
against them, what was it ? There was none, and the 
ordinary man whose instinctive judgement could be. 
relied on in such cases concurred in the sentence of con- 
demnation. To the miracles of Jesus they replied by the 
odious suggestion that He cast out devils by means 
of Beelzebub— a suggestion that He denounced as the 
unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost. His criti- 
cisms of their authoritative teaching as the traditions 
of men superimposed on the commandments of God 
were not met at all by them except by the accusation 
that He contemplated the destruction of the Temple. 
To think, therefore, of Jesus that He was unduly 
severe and lacked charity in His estimate of them, is 
to betray mere sentimentalism of the namby-pamby 
moralist. Not in vain did He carry the SA^ord of 
judgement which pierceth even to the dividing asunder 
of men’s hearts and intents. 

Their worst plight was reached when they accused 
Him of consorting with the untouchables and outcastes 
of His race, the publicans and sinners. It was not 
because He was less sensitive to the sins of these people 
that He pronounced their absolution, but it was because 
He knew that their sins had not penetrated into the basis 
of their character and destroyed all its reality. Oscar 
Wilde’s wild suggestion in his De Proiundis that He 
saw more virtue in the sins of the immoral woman than 
in the shining examples of the long-robed and sancti- 
monious Pharisee may be too wide of the mark. But 
such sins could be washed away by love of Himself, by 
6 
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penitence, and by confession. They were not done in 
secret and concealed by the draperies of respectability 
and religion. It is not every moralist that could 
have accomplished by association with them, without 
suspicion of either condonation or even worse, their 
moral purification. Some of the saints of the Christian 
Church have caught the spirit of their Master in dealing 
with the fallen (as in the Salvation Army), but how 
far even they are from Him ! The Fourth Gospel 
describes the story of the woman taken in adultery — 
a story which may be discounted by some as 
lacking historical proof but which enshrines the 
Christian view of Jesus in His dealings with sins of this 
character. The dignified bearing of the Master, His utter 
weariness, and His high refinement are contrasted 
with the moral effrontery, the disgusting shamelessness, 
and the coarse barbarity of the Pharisees in haling the 
wretched woman into His presence for the purpose of 
a foolish argument^ The woman stood all the while 
with down-cast eyes in an agony of shame. As 
St. Augustine says with supreme pathos, misery and 
mercy met face to face in the woman and our Lord. 
Christ Jesus stands alone in human history in His 
treatment of women guilty of the violation of the 
seventh commandm.ent. Even in England and the West, 
where women are supposed to be held in great honour, 
such women have been treated by society and even by 
the Church with harsh barbarity and indescribable 
hypocrisy ; and not possessing the innate genius of the 
Master of souls, they indulge in an orgy of moral 
hypocrisy— the very negation of His spirit. While 
the follies and faults of men are condoned, the women 
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iDore and still bear the brunt of man’s fury. Take 
Hawthorne s Scarlet Letter and Thomas Hardy’s Tess 
and then you will understand the dreary and dreadful 
morality of men in contrast with the delicate love of 
Jesus. 

In India the treatment of such women has reached 
heights as immoral and hypocritical as in the West. 
The woman has always been the victim. For instance, 
iake AyomukhI described in the Ska7ida Puranuy a 
woman worse than Magdalene by a thousand times, and 
look at the treatment accorded to her by the indignant 
and irascible Durvasa. He cursed her to become a 
rakmsa woman with the face of a goat consumed by 
insatiable lust ; and then to become his own concubine, 
and so on till she loses her nose, her feet, and hands 
and finally attains salvatjon by tapas. It was an awful 
story of warning to the women of many centuries ago 
in the Tamil land. But it is absolutely worthless when 
•compared with the moral grandeur, the high delicacy, 
and the unparalleled purificatory touch of the Master. 
What is Durvasa but a petulant child when compared 
with Jesus ? 

There are other instances like the cursing of the fig 
Xree, the devils entering the swine of Gadara, and the 
•casting out of the sellers and buyers in the temple 
which have been pointed to as examples of His ruthless 
•disregard of proprietory rights and intolerance and 
anger. As regards the first two, they are difficult to 
understand as they stand. It is impossible that our 
Lord could have acted in any way that was fantastic 
and capricious ; and it is quite unlikely that such was 
the real meaning. Otherwise His enthusiastic and 
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adoring: disciples would not have described them. It 
would take us beyond the compass of this book to g:0'’ 
minutely into them. 

The sinlessness of our Lord, both negative and 
positive, is by no means to be regarded as a dry 
theological dogma of the schools ; it is rather the 
response of our spiritual nature to the cumulative 
weight of His personality. It is, therefore, not by 
taking isolated instances out of His fast-moving life 
that any clear view can be seen, but by looking at 
His life as a whole. To judge from this synthetic 
point of view, we need only examine the temptations of 
Jesus, as recorded in some detail in Luke and Matthew, 
and outlined in a few words of graphic significance in 
Mark. There are many questions that would arise for 
consideration in a study of the temptations which it 
would not be possible for us to enter into. What are the 
sources of the narratives of the temptations in Matthew 
and Luke ? Are they an expansion of the account 
in Mark ? Was there a personality of evil, Satan, who 
presented himself in an external shape to draw Jesus 
into his net ? Was Jesus tempted all the forty days, as 
Mark says ? Or was He tempted only after this period 
of intense samadhi^ to use the language of Indian 
Yoga ? To all these questions we do not profess to 
have ready answers. 

But a few words might suffice to explain our point 
of view. It is obvious that these narratives must have 
emanated from Jesus Himself in the shape in which 
they have come down to us, for they are so conspicuous 
for their originality that His biographers cannot be 
credited with the transcendent genius required for such 
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a work of supreme creation. The accounts bear the 
impress of reality. As regards the Evil One, whatever 
modern opinion living in the region of a narrow 
■experience might say, the personality of Satan is a fact 
which Jesus believed in. And apart from a priori 
grounds, there is no reason to cast doubts on Satan's 
existence. Not that we would suggest for one moment 
that it is a cardinal and essential element necessary to 
make up the minimum of our personal convictions, but 
it forms part and parcel of the New Testament tradition 
which finds its parallels in many forms in many 
non-Christian faiths. There is an ineradicable convic- 
tion in our minds that evil has a reality of its own kind, 
though not indeed like the reality of good ; and that it 
is as much personal as that of good. It is not our 
intention to stress the dualism to such an extent as to 
nullify the sovereignty of God and His unity. While 
we cannot accept the view that Satan is a power 
independent of God, yet we cannot reduce evil to a 
mere human and subjective imperfection or bye-product 
of our moral evolution. It seems to us to form an 
element in the totality of things which though indepen- 
dent of God, is yet permitted by God and is the 
atmosphere in which He works out His sovereign 
purposes. Just as men of intellectual genius are aware 
of the depths of intuition in the soul, so men of religious 
genius are aware of sudden rushes of evil influence, of 
invasions of the realm of goodness by the armies of 
evil. The problem of the origin of evil and its 
continuous operation in human history is one of the great 
mysteries of existence. The spectacle of goodness 
is not half as beautiful as the history of human evil is 
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awe-inspiring, as Newman described it in one of hi*s 
masterly passages in trenchant English prose. This 
has all the elements of personal will and malignity and 
not merely the subjective and impersonal note. 

Not to linger any longer on this absorbing theme 
which has exhausted the intellects of a Paul, an 
Augustine, a Calvin, and the propounders of karma in 
our own land, we shall offer some remarks on the 
temptations of Jesus, relative to His sinlessness. In 
the Synoptic Gospels it is the spirit that led Jesus to be 
tempted by Satan. This is a rare and difficult 
expression, not yielding a clear meaning. It would 
appear as if the spirit of goodness in Jesus, emerging 
to the surface at His baptism, sought the stern wilds 
of the desert to give battle to Satan. This interpreta- 
tion has the sanction and authority of Milton whose 
mind, whatever its defects may have been in other 
respects, was eminently fitted to grasp the meaning of 
this conflict. It is (he dire clash of the two greatest 
forces in the world, one of goodness and the other of 
evil. It is not a mere personal contest in which Jesus 
engaged, for He was led by the spirit of goodness to 
take up the challenge of the spirit of evil. On this field 
wrestled in an unknown and mysterious way light and 
darkness and on the result of this conflict depended the 
destiny of the world. If our Lord had failed, the 
history of humanity would have been different. 

What has struck the present writer in meditating on 
the temptations is the fact that they are so unlike the 
narratives of Hinduism and Buddhism. In the stories 
of rishis in the Hindu puranas, say of Visvamitra, the 
typical of old, the temptations assume the shape of 
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suggestions to sexual violations. Even in the case of 
the Buddha, Mara, who corresponds to Satan, tempts 
him with dreams of women, riches, and the pleasures of 
life. The temptations of our Lord are on a different 
plane. The personal, selfish, and sensual elements that 
are the outstanding features of the temptations of even 
a Vi^vamitra and an Augustine have no place in our 
Lord’s temptations. Why it is so, and not otherwise, 
is a problem that transcends our understanding, and 
forms the mystery of His existence and life. In the 
judgement of some scholars, the humanity of Jesus 
requires that He should have been tempted just as we 
are tempted ; and if He were not tempted like every 
Ramaswamy, Krishnaswamy, and Narayanaswamy, 
it is contended that He cannot be our exemplar. 
This appears to us a most unusual suggestion to 
make. In that case. His sinlessness itself would 
be a negation of humanity, for humanity, as it has 
developed in history, has been stained with sin. The 
temptations of Jesus are not meant, in our opinion, 
to reduce His humanity to the lowest common denomi- 
nator, but to give it the greatest common measure of 
which it is intrinsically and divinely capable. A Renan, 
acquainted with the fashionable vices of the most 
splendid of the capitals of Europe, might talk in his 
romantic life of Jesus of His bitter regrets at 
having left behind the sunny vineyards of Galilee and 
their fountains and maidens (a most foolish suggestion, 
be it said with reverence) for the stormy and tragic 
career of the Son of God. But the Gospels are as clear 
as the eastern sky in .which gleam the stars in their 
fiery radiance. The temptations arose in solving the 
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problems of the Kingdom of God and not in combating 
the assaults on His personal life. He had no personal 
life apart from the Kingdom of God in His own heart. 

Human sin is from within, and temptation appeals to 
latent possibilities : God neither tempts nor can be 
tempted, said the most austere of the brothers of the 
Master. (James i. 13.) Unlike the appeals made to 
ourselves and the sin in us, the temptations of Jesus 
could not find any personal and individual points of 
contact within His spirit. Hence, the narratives of 
His temptations read like outward scenes enacted 
beyond the inner reaches of His consciousness. They 
were suggestions, inducements, and arguments that 
addressed themselves to His Messianic consciousness, 
and were discovered and denounced as not germane to 
the mind of God which He came to reveal to humanity. 
To have yielded to these temptations would not have 
constituted sin in the case of any other person. But 
to Him they were en^anations from the subtlest spirit 
of the universe, Satan. To use His miraculous powers 
for the acquisition of material food, for impressing the 
imaginations of men by means of a pageant as in the 
case of a king's coronation and tour, and for the 
building up of a worldly empire for the realization of 
spiritual ends — these would have appeared highly 
commendable to many. Even some of the greatest men 
in history like Cromwell, Muhammad, and Gregory the 
Great, have yielded to the fascination of achieving spirit- 
ual ends by material means. But Jesus cast them aside, 
and took His stand on the power of God— ultimately on 
the cross. This is His loftiest achievement in human 
history — that by means of suffering He should conquer 
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the world. Even after the lapse of twenty centuries, 
the meaning of the cross in the redemption of humanity 
remains unrealized, for it is foolishness to the human 
intellect. There is no short cut to the Kingdom of 
God, no royal road that can avoid Calvary. His 
sinlessness is the cross, and there no self can exist, but 
is burnt up in the homa or sacrificial fire that burns 
in the deepest heart of God and necessarily of humanity, 
which is Jesus in history. 

Till now, we have considered the sinlessness of Jesus 
as negative, as freedom from the domination of the 
self that rules the world. The law of the self is that 
of the phenomenal world and the law of the spirit of 
Jesus, as St. Paul discovered later on, is the regulation 
of freedom and life. It has been alleged as a reproach 
against the Lord that His influence introduced this dark 
shadow of the idea of sin into the smiling pagan world 
of Greece. As the poet Swinburne has said : Thou 
hast conquered, O pale Galilean ; the world has grown 
grey from thy breath. If Christ’s conception of sin 
(enlarged by Paul and Augustine in directions which 
some cannot now recognize to be always in accordance 
with His mind) had not taken hold of men, the world 
would have passed its days, though not in the mystical 
joys of the saint, yet in the non-mystical happiness of 
the pagan, suckled in the creed of simple nature. 
We are not concerned just now to refute these argu- 
ments nor those of the pure Advaiiin of the Sankara 
school in India who would deny the reality of sin. It 
is useless to resist the pressure of human history and 
of facts. The standard of Christ and His revelation of 
the consequences of man’s departure from His Father 
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have become the standard of the world's best judg- 
ments, even though statesmen, moralists, and artists 
might try to repudiate it as slave-morality or fear. As^ 
the revealer of sin and even more as the teacher of 
truth He has captured men. If they do not conform 
to His law, it is all the worse for them, as we are 
realizing to-day. 

Was Jesus, then, the positive exemplar and teacher 
who taught the duties of man in all the circumstances 
of life ? This, say some ardent students of the 
New Testament, is not true, for Jesus did not lay down 
positive precepts on many a department of life. On 
art, politics, nationalism, internationalism, industrial 
relations, and in short, on all the things that matter 
most to the modern man, He left no positive directions. 
Even in the realm of private morality, His e.xample is 
insufficient, for He was no grhastha living the ordinary 
life of the man with petty cares and joys. And yet we 
know that He alone is the true guide and way of life. 
The dominant conception is love, as exemplified by 
His own life and death. It is our relation to God the 
Father which is the undeviating rule admitting of no 
exceptions. The details have to be worked out by 
the human heart and mind, with the aid of human 
circumstances under the power of His Spirit. It is not 
because men cannot always find the mind of Jesus that 
they have wandered into the dreary mazes of the 
modern world, but because they have rejected Him and 
substituted in His places many gods ot iron and 
clay. It is by thought and struggle that He calls 
upon men to reach the larger truth and life. The 
simplifications of the schools are no substitute for 
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perpetual upward striving. At any given moment, it 
is still possible to know by means of the Christ-mind 
the right thing to do. Even to-day, His mind soars 
aloft over the troubled waters of life ; and alas the 
Church, too, has not been true and ‘ faithful to her 
Lord.' It is impossible, if the world is to be saved at 
all, for any morality to supersede the Christ-mind. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS 

In a consideration of the question of miracles it is 
not possible for Christians in India to agree either with 
the old apologists like Paley or with the modern 
rationalistic theologians. Our standpoint and theirs 
differ not on grounds of reason and the assured results 
of scientific investigation, but on those of the deeper 
operations of the human spirit. As we proceed in this 
exposition, the differences will be pointed out. Our 
observations on the miracles recorded in the Synoptic 
Gospels can be grouped under two headings, the 
negative and the positive. 

(1) We agree w;th modernists in not ascribing any 
value to miracles as evidence of doctrine. The divinity 
of our Lord, in whatever sense this term might be used, 
was declared to be authenticated by the miracles that 
He performed, for it was argued that none but God or 
one in whom the divine Spirit operated in the fullest 
measure could perform such mighty deeds. The 
modern mind, more fully alive to the immense 
resources of science and the influence of human 
personality, has refused to see any connexion between 
the truth of a doctrine or statement about any specific 
spiritual experience, and the performance of miracles ; 
and in this valuation Indian thought would concur. 
Truth belongs to the region of eternal values or of 
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values that aspire to be eternal, and its acceptance or 
its rejection by men does not and ought not to depend 
on such questions as whether the teacher who proclaims 
it has worked miracles or not. These ‘miracles,’ 

‘ marvels,’ and ‘ signs, ’as the New Testament variously 
designates such occurrences, are purely of an external 
character, and cannot be invested with any evidential 
value. In putting forward this view, we are supported 
by the explicit declarations of our Lord and by 
the tenor of His whole life. To those among His 
obdurate countrymen who demanded a sign from 
heaven. He refused to give any. The temptations 
were suggestions by Satan that He should employ 
His miraculous powers to astonish and carry by 
the sheer force of miracles the minds of men, but to 
them He gave a categorical negative. Possessing 
as He did extraordinary powers to work these miracles, 
if we are to give any credence to the Synoptic tradi- 
tions, He never appealed to them in support of His 
authority and consciousness. It was ever to the inner 
voice of reason and the atman that He appealed. On 
men’s reason and spiritual discernment He threw 
Himself, refusing to carry the citadel by the heavy 
artillery of miracles. One of the outstanding features 
of the Synoptic Gospels is that though Jesus performed 
so many of these miracles, yet men did not readily see 
into the inner meaning of His life. To thoughtful 
minds this is not strange, because the revelation of 
Jesus comes only to the spiritually-minded, to the 
pasii that has, to use the language of the Saiva 
philosophy, attained maturity [pari pakk mam). To 
His unthinking and purblind countrymen His was an 
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unintelligible personality, and their sense of the beauti- 
ful, the true and the good, or saccidananday was 
dulled by heavy formalism and materialism. Even 
the disciples of Jesus could not at first penetrate into 
His heart, though they were constant eyewitnesses of 
the miracles He did. They did not rise to the height 
of their strong bhakti by the ladder of these wonderful 
works but by the operation of the Spirit of truth in 
their hearts. 

When we turn to the Acts of the Apostles and the 
writings of St. Paul, we find that though there are refer- 
ences in them to the miracles of Jesus, His authority and 
the Messianic character are not based on them. There is 
one exceptional event in His life to which the Apostles, 
^nd Paul especially, turned with awe and joy— the resur- 
rection. It cannot be denied that the resurrection was to 
them not only evidence that He is mightier than death, 
but of His spiritual and moral relations to humanity. 
The Jewish Apostles appealed to the ancient Hebrew 
Scriptures in confirmation of His being the Messiah, 
us the Jews regarded such proofs as greater than any 
miracles. And as for the Greeks, St. Paul appealed to 
their religious instincts, traditions, and the laws of 
Providence. All these were no doubt crowned by the 
greatest event in the life of Jesus, the resurrection from 
the dead. Even in this respect St. Paul did not regard 
it as an external act or event, but as an integral part of 
the unfolding of the great life of Jesus in history. 
It was no doubt a vindication of the truth that Jesus 
could not be ‘ holden of death ' but what was more 
important to St. Paul, it was the beginning of a new 
life in humanity and the guarantee of its reality and 
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permanence. The Apostle to the Gentiles did not 
obviously derive his belief in the resurrection of Jesus 
or its spiritual significance from either non-Christian 
pagan cults or from his own imagination. The resur- 
rection of Jesus was part of the evangelical and Synoptic 
tradition from the very beginnings of the Church, and 
St. Paul saw in it deeper possibilities and meanings. 
The resurrection of Jesus was to him the necessary 
corollary to his knowledge of his Lord, and it was 
because he first came to realize Him in his own 
consciousness that He frankly avowed his belief in the 
resurrection. Therefore, even the physical resurrection 
on which traditional Christianity lays so much stress, 
and in our opinion rightly enough, is not so much 
evidence for the personality of Jesus, as a necessary 
and integral part of His personality. It was the 
dynamic value of the resurrection, the power of God as 
manifested in Him, that formed the centre of Apostolic 
Christianity and that waits to be reinterpreted and 
received afresh, if the body of hhaktas is ever to be 
reinvigorated with the life of Jesus that ‘ could not be 
holden of death.’ 

(2) We also agree with modernists that the definition 
of miracles as violations of the laws of nature is alto- 
gether unscientific and therefore untenable. This 
theological formulation, though it is unknown to the 
New Testament, is still the official version of the Roman 
and other Churches ; and it is based upon the medieval 
scholasticism which divided the realm of reality into the 
natural and the supernatural. Such a discrimination was 
no doubt warranted by the knowledge of those times, but 
it is an anachronism to-day. All reality is one, though 
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the laws of the several planes comprised within it may be 
various and different. This is not only the demand of 
modern thought, but the first presupposition of Indian 
philosophy. The thought of a miracle as an invasion 
of an established order of things by an external 
interference of the Deity is the necessary consequence 
of the old deistic theology that made God Himself an 
exile from His world. He made the world, just as a 
watch-maker, and has withdrawn Himself from any 
active concern in the business except occasionally to 
repair His machinery and support His rishis by helping 
them to perform some extraordinary feats ; such a 
conception, though still dominating the minds of some, 
has been given up in modern thought, as contravening 
the laws of uniformity. The realm of nature is not to 
be confined either to what is called physical nature, 
or to the operation of mere ‘ unaided reason.’ Nature 
is the sum- total of reality, and what can be done within 
it and what cannot? be, is not a question of speculation 
but of experience. Therefore, Professor Huxley 
abandoned this illogical attack on miracles and main- 
tained that miracles cannot be regarded as impossible 
but that they must be proved by historical evidence — 
such evidence as is necessary to authenticate any 
historical narrative. It goes without saying that 
many of the achievements of modern science like 
wireless telegraph>\ the aeroplane, the submarine, 
the gramaphone would have been regarded in Europe 
of the middle ages as inconceivable or as the works of 
one in league with Satan. Therefore, we cannot define 
a miracle as an event belonging to an order lying 
beyond what is called nature, for we do not know what 
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nature includes, and what is possible to it. It will be 
admitted by* all that the conquest of death will be the 
greatest triumph of science, if ever it is accomplished^ 
In that case, it will be the result of the application of 
the forces in operation, known and unknown. It is 
therefore a dangerous procedure to banish God from 
the world of science and law, and confine Him within 
the realm of the unknown and the unknowable. 

While it is sheer deism to banish God and His 
operations from nature, it is a low kind of pantheism 
to confine His powers to what has been till now ascer* 
tained as the forces of nature. The classifications of 
science are mere abstractions, and do not exhaust the 
real meaning of nature and its perennial wonder. In 
the Upanisads nature is called the body of God or 
Isvara, just as Goethe called it the robes of God 
woven in the loom of time. It is because of our 
custom-dulled senses and intellect that we do not always 
gaze with awe and wonder on the majestic phenomena 
of nature. Our ancestors in India, and those of the 
modern European nations, had a truer imaginative view 
of the reality of nature than those to whom it ceases 
to be an object of reverence because the scientist,, 
forsooth, can label and tabulate, weigh and measure a 
few grains of sand on the shores of time. The true 
scientist, like Kelvin, Faraday, New^ton, or Lodge, 
knows that he is lifting veil after veil that hides 
the body of nature ; but he recognizes that nature 
is still wonderful and replete with unknown forces. 
Apart from the explanations of sequence and co- 
existence, the scientist knows no more of the inner 
dynamics of nature than the untutored barbarian, or 
7 
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Both sets of miracles come from the same source and 
the evidence is therefore the same for both. And it 
is, therefore, not logical to reject the evidence for the 
nature miracles, when it is the same as that for the 
healing miracles. 

(^) A more subtle set of scholars would make out 
that some of the nature miracles are a misunderstand- 
ing or that their truth must be sought In allegory — 
that bottomless pit of religious fancy. It is said that 
the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, the turning 
of water into wine, the stilling of the tempest, the 
raising of Lazarus, the cursing of the fig tree, and the 
finding of the coin in the mouth of the fish have either 
arisen out of a misunderstanding of some obscure say- 
ing of Jesus, or are plain allegories. It is pointed out, 
for example, that there are two stories of the multiplica- 
tion of loaves and fishes, and that the coin in the mouth 
of the fish and thf cursing of the fig tree are obviously 
out of tune with the spirit of the other miracles of 
Jesus. It is not improbable that one or two stories of 
miracles are allegories, like the cursing of the barren, 
fig tree and the finding of the coin in the mouth of the 
fish ; and that the two narratives of the multiplication 
of loaves and fishes might be founded on only one 
event. An ingenious commentator in Peake's Com- 
mentary throws out the hint that the two meals for 
4,000 and 5,000 were sacramental in significance and 
not actual facts. Making the largest allowance for such 
an interpretation of some of the miracles, it leaves a 
Jarge number of nature miracles which can only be 
ascribed to some mysterious powers that Jesti& 
possessed. 
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These nes:ati\'e conclusions leave us, then, to consider 
these miracles as part of the evangelical narratives, an4 
to enquire into the part played by them in the life of 
Jesus. The Gospels without the miracles are just as 
inconceivable as a garden without flowers and fruits. 

With reference to the miracles of Jesus a number of 
positive considerations can be advanced, and they are, 
moreover, such as would throw light on the nature of 
the person of Christ. 

(1) The ingenious attempts made by some scholars 
to eliminate or explain away on rationalistic grounds 
having failed, they are now found to be part and parcel 
of the evangelical tradition. The construction of a 
Jesus of history without the miracles is a sheer moral 
and literary impossibility. They are so close to the 
times and so interwoven with the history of Jesus that 
to separate the latter from the former is to separate the 
woof from the warp. A natural Jesus without mystery 
and miracle has not yet been evolved; rather the 
natural Jesus is the Jesus of mystery and miracle, and 
it is an unnatural Jesus into whose portraiture mystery 
and miracle do not enter. The truth of this statement 
can be seen best when we place Him by the side 
of any of our Indian saints in whose lives miracles 
were abundant. For instance Tiru-Jhana-Sambandar, 
the great extirpator of Jainism in the Tamil country, 
as alleged to have cured a Pandyan king of a severe 
fever, and raised a merchant from the dead, and also 
out of the ashes and bones remaining of a girl brought 
her hack to life. Now these and other stories, apart 
from the lack of any trustworthy evidence, have no 
intimate connexion with the life of the Saivite saint 
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and his life can be constructed without any such 
miracles. In the case of Jesus, they form an integral 
part of His history. It is not by any means to be 
concluded from these remarks that such miracles were 
beyond the spiritual and psychic powers of great 
saints ; such an a priori argument is not easy of proof ; 
but what is here urged is that these miracles in the 
lives of these saints hang, as it were, in the air, and 
have no organic connexion with their life-history. 

(2) Jesus performed the miracles recorded in the 
Gospels not with a view either to impress the imagina- 
tion of His people or as an aid to His teachings but 
purely out of love to suffering humanity. ‘ He was 
moved with compassion.* He went about doing good ; 
His main motive was the relief of physical pain and 
sorrow. 

(3) In the performance of miracles two forces were 
found to co-opej-ate, the inner force of His own 
personality and what He called faith in the sufferer or 
in those who pleaded on his behalf. He raised these 
miracles from the region of one-sided phenomena to 
the spiritual sphere where events are dependent 
on the harmony of wills and persons. Without such 
a co-operation of wills He could do no mighty 
works. As it is said in the Gospels, He could do no- 
mighty works in His own country and He marvelled 
because of their unbelief (Mark vi. 5,6.; It is also 
noteworthy that the performance of miracles would 
seem to have demanded from Him a great expenditure 
of physical and mental energy. It was not as if He 
scattered the blessings of health and freedom from the 
havoc of grave maladies of mind and body, as a 
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modem millionaire writes off cheques for the relief of 
charitable institutions. It cost Him much, as we see 
how tired He was after a day’s work of healing and 
preaching and retired into the hills. On one occasion 
when a woman came and touched the hem of His 
garment, it is said that He perceived that virtue had 
gone out of Him. He prayed with evident fervour and 
even groaned in spirit and sighed. Now judging from 
the obscure evidences available to us in regard to the 
possession of secret psychic powers by some gifted 
individuals, such exertions on the part of Jesus are 
intelligible and the miracles assume the marks of 
real historic occurrences. If they had been mere 
creations of the religious imagination and had not been 
witnessed by those who narrated them or by others 
from whose lips the writers had heard the accounts, 
such genuine traces could not have crept into them. 
Ordinarily religious imagination leaps over these 
practical details and revels in the region of marvels 
and miracles, as if they cost the doer nothing more 
than the mere lifting of one of his fingers, or the 
utterance of a stanza as in the case of Jiiana'- 
Sambandar. 

(4) Unlike the saints, Jesus did not claim that these 
miracles were sporadic instances of awe-inspiring divine 
power. They were manifestations of the operation of 
what He called the Kingdom of Heaven or God. 
They were visible tokens of the finger of God, as Jesus 
said on the occasion when He was charged with the 
atrocious crime of being in leagde with the evil 
powers, because He cast out devils. It was because 
He knew that they were part of the organic laws of the 
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reign of God, as Moffatt calls it, that He proclaimed 
that faith could do similar miracles. To His disciples 
He also delegated such power and entrusted them with 
the commission to carry on His work of healing. The 
whole Church or Sangam got this legacy from Him 
hut has not realized it. Unbelief and domination by 
so-called scientific laws have kept in abeyance the 
operation of the great gifts of healing and mercy. It 
is incredible that they should be only confined to the 
first ages of the Church, and shut out from other times. 
They are required as much to-day as in His own 
times and those of the Apostles ; nay, they are even 
more necessary in these days of multiplying diseases, 
and especially of those of the mind that baffle the skill 
and diagnosis of the materialistic scientist. Jesus 
raised the miracles from the region of divine accidents 
and thaumaturgic wonders to the normal sphere of the« 
Kingdom of God. . Stray individuals and gifted persons 
have exhibited these unknown powers, more often in 
severance from the highly spiritual and ethical ideals of 
religion. They have been used and abused. But 
Jesus showed the normality of such miracles in the 
Kingdom of God and based them on spiritual laws 
which admit of no deception and quackery. The 
miracles of Jesus are, therefore, not indeed evidences 
of what is called His divinity; what is of far more 
importance, they point to Him as the supreme Norm, 
constituting the highest region or loka of God. Some 
of those who participate in His nature are also endow- 
ed with these gifts, for the upbuilding of the body of 
Christ making it free from physical and mental 
deformities. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE SPIRIT OF JESUS 

Apart from the wonderful, mysterious, and romantic 
3ife of the historical Jesus that modern scholarship is 
exhibiting: in manifold richness and complexity, there 
is the living and eternal atman of Jesus energizing in 
the jlvutman. What are the effects of His indwelling 
presence, as antarynmin ? How does He draw near to 
the soul thirsting to be redeemed from the snares of 
the indriyas, outer and inner ? How does He speak to 
the beloved diman in the traffic of the world and the 
meditations of the solitary ? It was Bishop Westcott 
who in his exposition of St. John’s Gospel said that 
when India believed in Jesus, the deeper experiences 
recorded there would receive fuller illumination and 
evidential reality. Referring to the place of the 
Johannine interpretation of the life of Jesus in modem 
criticism, we cannot help saying that the historical 
•elements in it are being increasingly recognized, and 
critics are coming gradually to see that the beloved 
and mystical evangelist must have had a great deal to do 
with its creation either directly or indirectly and either 
partly or in whole. The Indian mind sees in the 
Johannine theology and meditations the quintessence 
•of the religious spirit and the goal of yogk aspirations 
and oommunings with the antary amin. It is the tme^ 
-of all the Gospels, if such a term be allowed, because 
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it is based on the fundamental realities of the atmanr 
and explains the laws of spiritual growth and samadhi. 
In the Synoptic Gospels with their ever-moving 
historical evolution, Jesus lives and moves largely on 
the plane of vivahara or phenomenal manifestation ; 
but in the Fourth Gospel we have the same figure 
moving with equal freedom on the central axis of the 
atman. The two poles of our being are traversed 
by the historical figure as phenomenal manifestations 
or samsdra, but He is as constant as the northern 
star. In the Synoptic tradition we see the external 
scenes shifting endlessly from place to place, from 
group to group, from the mountain to the lake,, 
from the desert to Galilee, from Galilee to Jerusalem ; 
and if we are to credit the psychological interpretations 
of critics, we likewise see the crowded movements of the* 
inner life of Jesus, so far as they are thrown on the 
pages of three Gospels. There is an inner evolution *in 
conformity with the outer. In John we see the 
deepest soul of Jesus standing in the same posture ; 
the great Actor does not change posture or gesture, or 
even the forms of speech. It is the static equillibrium 
of the spirit in which all activities are fused in- 
synthetic vision, that which is called samadhu Even 
in the Synoptic Gospels we catch glimpses of this 
majestic grandeur below the stormy agitations of the* 
external life of our Lqrd. As He slept on the boat 
with His head resting on the wooden pillow, the wind 
broke out from the hills around, the waves dashed into 
the frail vessel, and the disciples quaked and cried out 
to the apparently unconcerned Master. But we know 
that He was somewhere conscious of this tempesU 
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He rises with astonished majesty to quell the storm,- 
Like Miranda in the play of the dramatist we are 
frightened, awed, and ‘ we suffer with those we saw 
suffer ' in the apparent ship-wreck, but Prospero the 
great Magician knows the secret of it all and remains 
unmoved. 1 1 is this steady and even dynamic control 
of almost cosmic forces that we meet in the Johannine 
interpretation of the inner rhythm of the life of Jesus. 
We have the manas, the bnddhiy and then the aivtan or 
purusa in the threefold division of Indian psychology. 
The Synoptic tradition /describes with grand vividness 
the manas and buddhi of the Lord ; but the Johannine 
view looks into the atman of the Lord, dark with 
excess of light, transcending the deepest scrutiny of 
the intellect. It is only when the soul of the bhakia 
and jiiani are in union with the soul of the Lord that 
these great truths are flashed into the soul. Then 
appear the constellations in the spiritual heaven. He 
that hath seen me hath seen the F'ather ; I and my 
Father are one ; I am the vine and ye are the branches ; 
Before Abraham was I am ; I in you and you in me. 

The methods of our Lord’s teaching were not the- 
sensational methods of mediocrities who take refuge in 
advertisements for the exhibition of their greatness.- 
Spiritual results aie not achieved through placards and 
the beating of the big drum, by judicious self-praise 
and wire-pulling. Modern greatness is born of boom 
in the press and on the platform, and perishes as 
suddenly as it arises. The truths concerning our 
Lord's person are too great and subtle to be supported 
by such methods, and He depended therefore entirely 
on the operation of the profound laws of human 
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pdycbologfy, on the spiritual perception of His bhaklas. 
He sowed the seed, the Word of Gk)d, in the hearts of 
a chosen few ; then came the blade, the ear, and then 
the full corn in the ear. His revelation took time to 
mature and the harvest came long after He disappeared 
trom human vision. Like the quality of mercy described 
by the great English poet, the meaning of His personal- 
ity descended as the gentle rain from heaven on the 
wondering and palpitating hearts of His disciples. He 
had the patience and gentleness of God, and would not 
force open the petals of their hearts when they were 
only buds. In time they would blossom, spreading out 
their fragrance and beauty under the rays of the sun. 
He was the greatest of teachers, and knew only too 
well that lasting effects could only be achieved by the 
disciples thinking out things for themselves and reach- 
ing conclusions. Any self-proclamation that meant a 
violent shock to their preconceived notions as strict 
monotheistic Jews, He would avoid. Let it be borne 
in mind that it was not easy for them to rise to the 
lieight of His conceptions. Ever on the watch. He had 
to combat their prejudices, to correct their carnal ideas 
of the Messiah, and gently to lead them to the still 
waters and green pastures of the Kingdom of God — in 
many ways so different from their traditional dog- 
matisms. And even to-day our Lord does not operate 
on men’s minds with the effects of an earthquake. 
The Lord’s unique relationship to God does not dawn 
on the individual with lightning flash, but gently and 
yet with the power of God for salvation. It then gripa 
.and then does not let go. It has a penetrating 
influence, and controls all life. And therefore once 
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a man has known Him truly to some extent, He 
never can forsake Him. He becomes the very life of 
his life, and it is not the disciple that lives but Christ, 
that lives in Him (Galatians ii. 20), as the great bhakta 
of the Lord once said* 

In contrast to this silent and mighty working of 
His spirit on human hearts is the Indian conception 
described in the greatest poem of India, The Bhagavad- 
Gita. We do not know whether even in India the 
great philosophic seers would not have preferred the 
methods of our Lord to the picture of Sri Krsna given 
in Chapter XI of the Glia. There Arjuna says (we 
quote from Edwin Arnold’s The Song Celestial) to 
Krsna : 

O Thou Divinest One ! 

If this can be, if I may bear the sight, 

Make Thyself visible, Lord of all prayers I 

Show me Thy very self, the Eternal God ! 

Then Krsna says that he has those hundred thousand, 
thousand shapes that clothe his mystery, and therefore 
Arjuna does not know what he is demanding. And yet 
Krsna would grant his request. 

Gaze, as thy lips have said, 

On God Eternal, Very God! See Me, see what 
thou prayest! 

Thou canst not!— nor, with human e 3 ^es, Arjuna! 
ever mayest! 

Therefore I give thee sense divine. Have other 
eyes, new light! 

And, look ! This is my glory, unveiled to mortaL 
sight ! 
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Then the narrator Sahjaya says to blind Dhrtarastra : 
Then, O King I the God, so saying, 

Stood, to Pritha’s Son displaying 
All the splendour, wonder, dread, 

Of His vast Almighty — head. 

After this follows the disruption of the vision and at 
the close says Arjuna : 

I bow myself to Thee ! 

■Such is the majestic idea of the Hindu poet and 
philosopher who composed the Gita. Behind the 
"human form of Krsna, the charioteer of Arjuna on the 
battle field of Kuruksetra was this wonderful, dreadful, 
and dazzling splendour. Thus was Arjuna convinced 
ot the divinity of Krsna, although he was not without 
a knowledge of it even before, according to the Gita. 
Jesus never gave any such vision according to 
even the latest and most mystic of His disciples, the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. In the great fourteenth 
chapter of this Gospel as Jesus discoursed on the great 
things of the cttnian and cheered the hearts of His 
•disciples, ‘ Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, 
Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou 
not known me, Philip ? he that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father; and how sayest thou then, Shew us the 
Father? ’ (John xiv. 8, 9.) We are quoting this not 
as a proof of our Lord's deity but merely for the sake 
of showing that even according to such a strong 
believer in His deity, the methods of Jesus were quite 
different. To know Jesus was to know the Father. 
And our Lord did not grant any vision to His bkaktas 
except perhaps the transfiguration on the mount which 
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was not meant for any such purpose and which more- 
over differs entirely from the vision of Krsna in the 

And so, as is well-known to all students of the New 
Testament, the full meaning and contents of the 
personality of the Master dropped as the gentle rain 
from the heaven of His glory on the parched hearts of 
His bhaktas. It took time, in short, to mature like all 
the great thoughts, deeds, and works of creative genius. 
How then did the idea that Jesus of Nazareth crucified, 
dead, buried and risen was a mysterious figure, 
originate in the minds of His followers ? It was not 
the creation of the metaphysical imagination, nor the 
■sudden freak of a religious revival. The bkaktas of 
Jesus were neither metaphysicians interested in the ulti- 
mate values of human events nor were they romanticists 
over on the alert to catch the hidden radiance of 
•ordinary life. How then did it happen ? 

It is said by some critics that the Jesus of history, as 
they call the adorable figure of the Synoptic Gospels, 
was an ordinary person, and even a prosaic man like any 
country parson, and that some fine frenzy took posses- 
sion of the minds of His disciples, and they forthwith 
"began to speak of Him as divine. This is how 
Foakes- Jackson and Kirsopp Lake have portrayed 
Jesus of history ; and if this is really so, we cannot 
conceive a more jejune historical representation or 
misrepresentation than this creation of the analytical 
imagination violating all the canons of human psycho- 
logy. The Lord said that men do not gather figs of 
thorns ; nor can they create the Founder of Christianity, 
such as He has been in human history, out of a dry 
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and dreary moral reformer preaching the commonplaces 
of religion. Jesus of history is to us the Avatar of 
God ; but the Incarnation, whose real significance we 
are trying to grasp from the standpoint of Indian 
thought, was not a static product which admitted of 
no growth. It was not as if the Incarnation took 
place in the twinkling of an eye and remained station- 
ary for all time. As in the days of His flesh the 
incarnate Lord, according to one of his scholarly 
biographers, grew in wisdom and stature, even so 
the Incarnation advanced from stage to stage, from 
the historical to the spiritual, from the external to the 
internal, from time to eternity. 

Now, what was the stage that followed the cross and 
the ascension, as it is called ? For a brief period of 
forty days the followers of Jesus, awakened from the 
shock of the great tragedy of the cross, saw and spoke 
to Him. But the day and the hour came when ‘He was 
taken away from their sight. The result of this ought 
to have been, according to some critics, that they 
would cherish His memory and treasure His words, as 
Plato is alleged to have cherished the memory and 
treasured the speculations of his Socrates. When we 
compare the state of the disciples of Jesus with that 
of the followers of Buddha and Muhammad, we see the 
glaring contrast. When Buddha died in his eightieth 
year, he had practically established his religion, the 
noble eight-fold way, in the country of Maghada ; and 
the camel driver of Mecca had become the sovereign of 
Arabia after having infused into his followers the spirit 
of conquest. Far otherwise was it the case with the 
feeble band of the disciples of Jesus. They had no 
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power, no prestige, and no hopes to look forward to. 
How then did the faith of the cross catch fire and 
spread its light across the Roman world, destroying 
the greatest military power known to history ? The 
simple truth, clear on every page of the New Testa- 
ment, was that the Lord had not left them, but by 
some mysterious process had come to live in their 
hearts. Pentecost was the third stage in the history 
of the Incarnation, the manger at Bethlehem being 
the first and the resurrection being the second. 
According to the Synoptic tradition preserved most 
clearly in Luke and in Matthew, Jesus said, ‘ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.' 
Amen! Even granting for the sake of argument that 
the Trinitarian formula in Matthew xxviii. 19 was 
interpolated after the Council of Nicaca the word of 
perpetual abiding with the bhaktas finds its corrobora- 
tion in Luke, whatever may be said of the present 
conclusion in Mark. And if we are going to attach 
any historical value at all to the discourses and final 
chapters in the Fourth Gospel, it is clear that the Lord 
promised some such wonderful thing. It is called the 
promise of the Comforter. The Spirit came, and the 
great drama of Christian inner experiecce began — the 
profound i evolution effected in the inner psychology 
of our race. Men and women, old and young, the 
master and the slave, the Greek and the barbarian 
were all swept into the great stream of the Spirit. 
Great transformations of moral character were effected ; 
extraordinary phenomena accompanied the pouring 
out of the Holy Spirit, as Peter called it, using a 
material figure and speaking in the language of the 
8 
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prophet Joel. We can agree to some extent with the 
remark of Dr, T. R. Glover in his Essays on Religion 
that the physical phenomena of speaking with tongues 
were not peculiar to Christian experience, but that the 
moral and spiritual changes were. St. Paul claimed, what 
Dr. Glover forgets to mention, that he and others 
wrought miracles. It is true however that in the 
experience of this thinker even miracle-w^orking paled 
into insignificance before the inner vision and joy, the 
gentleness and Mnii^ the great endowments of the 
Holy Spirit. A new spiritual atmosphere came into 
the ancient Church. Those who were moulded by this 
dynamic force became new creatures. Old things 
passed away and all things became new. Making every 
allowance for the fiery language of Paul, it cannot be 
•denied that Christianity was a new life to him. It 
was not the experience of a gifted soul like Paul 
alone but that of many humbler men and Svomen. 
The great philosophic seers of the Upanisads spoke 
of the Paramaiman in the inner parts of our 
experience — that was the great gift of the Lord to the 
rishis after long searching. But the Holy Spirit, the 
A 7 itardtman^ became the life of all Christian bhaktas, so 
much so that those who had not the Holy Spirit were 
not regarded as Christians. The new Incarnation is 
thus summed up : ‘It is not I that live but Christ that 
liveth in me.’ (Galatians ii. 20.) The self has passed 
away, leaving the Lord alone. 

The orientation of Indian thought in respect of the 
Incarnation would be set on the Holy vSpirit and the 
-significance of His indwelling in human lives. The 
Holy Spirit is the starting point ; not that the historical 
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Jesus goes out in the Indian consciousness ; He takes 
His place and functions in the perspective furnished 
by the Holy Spirit, In other words, while the historical 
is the primary element in the Western interpretation, 
the spiritual is or will be the primary element in the 
Indian conception. This is by no means a concession 
to the Indian neglect of history, or an example of the 
want of the historical sense in the Indian mental 
outlook. The question is rather one of emphasis. 
The East cares more for the internal spiritual drama ; 
and the West more for the external drama. Take, for 
example, the Apostles’ Creed. After enumerating the 
historical facts of the life and death of Jesus Christ, 
the clause is added: ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost,’ 
In the Nicene Creed (or Constantinopolian Creed) it is 
a little more elaborated : ‘ And I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and giver of life who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son, Who with the Father and the 
Son together is worshipped and glorified, who spoke 
by the Prophets.’ With regard to the Sr.n : ‘ He was 
Incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary.’ 
Now these doctrinal statements are all based upon the 
view that in considering the Incarnation of Jesus we 
have to take our stand on the historical facts of the 
earthly career of Je.sus. The elements in the experience 
of the Holy Spirit are not taken into consideration or 
rather they are regarded as of secondary importance in 
construing the ultimate value to be attached to the 
historical Jesus and His ministry on earth. Another 
•fact fortifies the view we have put forward, and 
that is that in the creative period of the New Testa- 
ment when the Holy Spirit’s operations were most 
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evident, theology, if any such thing could be* 
found in that period was most fluid, and Christian* 
experience traced to the indwelling Spirit was the 
dominating fact. The Gospels were, as a great 
scholar remarks, discovered later on when thinkers* 
arose who began to regard Jesus as a mere man or 
as some kind of spiritual emanation from God. This, 
of course, does not mean that the Gospels or rather 
the facts enshrined in them received no attention, but 
rather that the operations of the Holy Spirit were so 
powerful that it was not necessary for the early Chris- 
tians to look back on historical facts which were no 
doubt well-known in their circles. The subsidence of 
the Holy Spirit and the gradual cessation of the fresh 
vitality of the Christian life brought up the discussions 
concerning the person of Jesus. And when the 
Christian consciousness of the Church in the Graeco- 
Roman Empire did begin to reflect, the lioly Spirit 
became a distant afid mystical something, and the 
historical Jesus emerged in a strange shape, dimmed 
by allegory and fantastic interpretation of the ordinary 
facts narrated in the Gospels. 

As we have tried to indicate, it is from the Holy 
Spirit or Ajiiaryamin^ the Indweller, that we start our 
enquiry concerning the nature of the person of Jesus. 
It may and should be asked what connexion there is 
between the Holy Spirit and Jesus. According to the 
Nicene Creed, the Indweller that has energised in the 
experiences of bhakias has proceeded from the Father 
and the Son. Before we accept or reject or even 
modify this definition of the Holy Spirit, we have to 
ask ourselves : What is this Holy Spirit in our own. 
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•experience and in that recorded in the New Testament ? 
Now, there is no doubt that our experience repeats on 
a smaller scale the classic experience described in the 
New Testament. We have, therefore, to begin with a 
process of introspection, and to aid us we shall use the 
language of the New Testament. It would seem to be 
the most elementary thing in our understanding, if it 
were not for the formulas of theologians, to say that 
the Holy Spirit is Jesus Christ in the human personality. 
The present writer has generally thought of Jesus as 
dwelling in the heart of the bhakla now that He is not 
visibly present with us as in the days of His flesh. In 
reading the writings of some great Western thinkers, 
he has been struck by the paucity of thinking about the 
Holy Spirit, but what is more pertinent to the point at 
issue, by the remarkable absence of the consciousness 
that the Holy Spirit is Jesus Christ Himself, taking 
His abode within us. There are, it is not to be denied, 
other ways of looking at the Holy Spirit, which are 
familiar to the students of the New Testament and 
which will be examined later on. But the starting 
point in the consciousness of the Christian disciple is 
that the Holy Spirit is Jesus Himself. 

In this connexion the experience of the late Prof. 
Marcus Dods is quite striking, and throws light on 
the workings of a mind learned in the most up-to-date 
methods and conclusions of modern scholarship. 
A writer in the Hibberi Journal wrote some time ago 
that the learned Professor was very much disturbed in 
mind regarding who or what this Holy Spirit is; and 
one day, as he sat thinking about the matter, there 
suddenly flashed into His mind the conviction that the 
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Holy Spirit is none other than our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, dwelling in the Church and in the human 
heart. Now it seems to the present writer most 
extraordinary that such a learned scholar should have 
taken so much pains to discover who the Holy Spirit is 
and to identify Him with Jesus Christ. To the Indian 
of the average type, like the present writer, who has 
not generally been confused in mind by the logic of 
Western theologians and to whom his own experience 
and the New Testament have been the final arbiters, 
the Holy Spirit has generally been Jesus Christ 
Himself. 

In order to make this experience vivid and realizable 
by every one, if our readers would pardon us, we 
would digress into a personal testimony. There was a 
time when the present writer read the Gospels and the 
writings of some great Western theologians, and the 
Jesus of history became to him an adorable figure,, 
lovable over all others in the history of his own people. 
It was this that gripped his heart and mind. To read 
the Gospels again and again, to dwell on every feature 
of that beloved countenance became with him a passiion.. 
At that time he w^as not baptized, and he rarely 
prayed to Jesus, but all the same Jesus was the central 
figure in his thoughts and studies. But after his 
baptism when the experiences of life began to sadden 
him, and when the figure of Jesus seemed, as if it were^ 
a far-away dream of Galilee amidst the vSyrian skies, 
among strange surroundings and a people of strange 
speech, he was troubled in mind. He used to pray to 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. It comforted 
him and consoled him. But was not Jesus a Jew, and 
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had He not risen and gone away to heaven to sit at the 
right hand of God ? Where then was the Lord Jesus ? 
Was he merely worshipping a mere historical Jew or 
probably a Jew who had been transformed into a 
European with the European mentality, and was he 
bending in adoration at the lotus feet of a European 
gentleman seated somewhere in the starry skies by the 
side of some incomprehensible and awful God ? He may 
have been the Son of God in the past, combining the 
human and divine natures, as the Creed says ; but what 
was all that to him, an Indian, living in these days 
and troubled like Martha about many things in 
life? He prayed to God or Jesus, as the case may 
be. With the philosophical imperfections and un- 
reasonableness of this view he was dissatisfied in mind 
and heart. He was not content to worship a Jesus 
far away, a Euiopeanized Jew. This mood was a 
very transient one ; at times it invaded his soul from 
the intellectual region only; but Jesus was entirely 
and spiritually satisfactory to his heart. But after 
tossings to and fro of the reason, he came to the 
conclusion that though Jesus might be there in the 
skies clothed in a blue robe, as in some European 
paintings that he had seen, awful and towering. He was 
very near him and, aye, was in his heart. He had 
been there from the very beginning and he knew it noL 
because of the views that he had learnt from some 
writers. 

In all the discussions as to the nature and experience 
of the Holy Spirit in the life of the bhakta, the Western 
theologian is very reluctant to admit that it is Jesus 
Himself veritably dwelling in man. The distinctions 
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of the Creed, the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, so 
familiar to the Western thinker and so difficult to escape 
from, haunt his mind to such an extent that unless he 
is dominated by the conception of philosophical unity, 
he keeps making some kind of separation between the 
Holy Spirit and Jesus. In order to strengthen this 
theological obsession, the language of the New Testa- 
ment is taken so much in its grammatical form that 
^ literature^ becomes dogma' to use the famous phrase 
of Mathew Arnold. It is not our purpose to say that 
the interpretations of the early Church cannot be borne 
out by the language of the New Testament, but we as 
Indians, trained in a different school and with a different 
mental outlook, cannot make these dogmatic formulas 
our own. It is better and truer to our nature to develop 
our experiences and forms of thought without rejecting 
as untrue those of Western believers ahd thinkers ; 
and it should also be perceived that the New Testament 
affords to Indians the most perfect hospitality, nay, we 
are convinced that the Indian mind will soon move to 
a different and deeper perception of the processes 
involved in the Incarnation. 

Western theologians have perceived the fluctuations 
as to the right way of naming the Holy Spirit that was 
energising in Christians in the New Testament. Some- 
times He is called the Spirit of God ; and at times Paul 
speaks of Him as the" Spirit of Jesus. In a great 
passage in 2 Corinthians iii. 17 Paul expressly 
identifies the Lord with that Spirit; he writes of 
Christ dwelling in their hearts. In other passages 
He is the Spirit of God and in the Acts and 
Epistles He is the Holy Ghost and the Spirit of 
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God. Instead therefore of identifying the Spirit of 
God with the Spirit of Jesus, some distinction was 
sought to be drawn between Jesus and the Holy 
Spirit which does not appeal to us in spite of the 
logical subtleties of the Western theologians of the 
Churches. That there is a distinction may be admitted, 
and we shall see what the distinction is from our point 
of view. To anticipate what will emerge in subsequent 
meditations, Jesus Christ ts the Incarnation or Avatar 
■of God ; the Holy Spirit in human experieme is the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ. 

■ When we turn to the experiences of the early 
Christians it is easy to see how natural their language 
was. Jesus Christ had departed from the world ; He 
had not merely joined the spirits of the dead ; He had 
iDecome exalted and glorified, as Peter said to the 
people on the day of Pentecost : He sat down ‘ at the 
right of hand of God.’ But then on that day there 
happened something that made them realize that Jesus 
was working in their inmost hearts. It was not as if 
they merely prayed to a transcendental and far-off God 
but He was in them, justifying, sanctifying and 
producing most marvellous changes. The earthly 
Jesus was confined to one place, conditioned by His 
flesh and the historical circumstances of His race. But 
this Jesus or His Spirit was ubiquitous like the spirit of 
God that moved on the face of the waters in the 
beginning, and had spoken to the rishis of old. As 
Christian experience widened, took deeper roots 
and spread over larger areas in the 'Roman world, 
Ihere was the consciousness that the Spirit of Jesus 
was the head of the Church and that all were members 
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of His body. The experience of this Spirit of Jesus wa& 
a more intimate personal relationship than had been the 
experience of the prophets of old who, like Joel, dream- 
ed of the advent of the New Testament regime. In the 
Spirit they loved Jesus, were cleansed by His death, 
and energised to the production of the great Christian 
graces. They worked miracles ; wrought righteous- 
ness ; preached and prophesied ; edified the Church,, 
suffered and died ; and went forth rejoicing in the midst 
of a dark world, as they thought, conquering and to 
conquer. What was this dynamic, this consolator, this 
intimate friend, this earnest of their future heavenly 
glory ? In the language of the Old Testament, He might 
be named the Spirit of God, but their experiences^ 
testified that He was Jesus Christ come back into the 
world of men. 

It may be asked : What, apart from what we call the 
spiritual experience of the bhaktas aftter Jesus left the* 
world, is the significance of Him who is described as 
the historical Jesus ? It is not quite clear from the 
writings of some of the scholars, who do not think it 
right to say that Jesus is the Avatar of God, whether 
they would do away with the stupendous realities 
known as the resurrection, the ascension, and the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. If all the subsequent 
history of the Church did not arise from them, then the 
historical Jesus stands isolated, and Christianity has to 
be accounted for apart from the living dynamic of 
Jesus. Whether these negative ciitics have succeeded 
in making the history of Christian origins intelligible 
by such a negation, it is not necessary to discuss at 
present ; they are not, however, bhaktas. But to those 
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who believe that in some indefinable way the historical 
Jesus was the fullest and final manifestation of God in 
human history and who yet can think of Him as a mere 
man, the question may be put how they would regard 
the resurrection, the ascension, and the descent of the 
Paraclete. They are face to face with a dilemma — 
either they should regard all these spiritual experiences 
as the baseless fabric of disordered imaginations or 
as the legitimate though unforeseen and continuing 
processes having their beginnings in the historical 
Jesus. In the former case they are not only destroying 
the foundations of Christian experience, but also 
condemning the reality of all religious experience aa 
having no validity in itself. 

If we turn round and question these about the reasons 
that have led them to put forward such a stupendous 
claim for the historical Jesus as that He was the fullest 
and final revelation of God in human history, the 
answers they give are either below the required 
standard or carry them inevitably beyond the historical 
Jesus to the continuation of His life-work after His 
earthly ministry. Now, let us confine ourselves to the 
historical Jesus. Who was the historical Jesus and w^hat 
kind oi person was He ? What motives inspired Him ? 
What led to the final gloom of the cross ? And what 
was His teaching ? On these and other questions whole 
libraries have been written, but are we much nearer 
the elucidation of the mystery of His personality and* 
His life-history ? The earnest and learned investiga* 
tions of scholars for wellnigh over a century have no- 
doubt led to the better understanding of the Jesus of 
Nazareth ; aspects of His life and teaching which were 
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misunderstood have secured a new illumination from 
them. But His personality still remains shrouded in 
mystery, the keys that will unlock the silent chambers 
of His Being are not found ; the more the flashing search 
light of reason is cast on Him, the more mysterious 
He becomes. What is the value of the biographies of 
Jesus that the scholars have written and of their well- 
spun speculations ? The Editor of the Modern Church- 
ma7is in writing about the centenary of Kenan, tells us 
that the Jesus of this French scholar was a glorified 
Frenchman. The Jesus of Strauss, the German 
theologian, was a philosophic German ; and the Jesus 
of Prof. Seeley in his Ecce Homo was very much of an 
Englishman, probably of the philanthropic variety. 
To take an Indian example, what can be said of Pratap 
Chunder Mozamdar's life of Jesus, The Oriental Christ ? 
It was that of a high-souled and beatific Indian saint. 
The writer recalls to his memory an eloquent passage 
read many years, ago in Dean Farrar’s Bampton 
Lectures on The Divinity oi Our Lord in which he 
pointed how Jesus was regarded as a revolutionary, a 
moral reformer, an anarchist, the very God of very God, 
^n amiable Jewish prophet, a dreamer of dreams who 
wrecked His life on the stubborn rocks of reality and 
what not. To-day He is acclaimed by some as a 
socialist, a bolshevist, a glorified edition of Lenin ; in 
India some Christians regard Him as the very ideal of 
the nationalist and patriot, giving His life for His 
countrymen. What is the meaning of this divergence 
of views on the person of the historical Jesus? No 
•other person in human history has assumed so many 
Toles and no other life has been susceptible to so many 
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interpretations, It can only be that He is the Man of 
Men, the Son of Man, the original pattern in the mind 
of God Himself after whom all men have been fashioned* 
He is the eternal Man who appeals to all races and 
climes ; to all religions and regions ; and He epitomises 
the mystery of humanity and has been for two thousand 
years the standing enigma and the subject of inexhaus- 
tible speculations. When we ponder deeply over this 
unique problem, do we not feel the mystery of the very 
being of God? Just as God has been the endless 
theme of investigation, of devotion, and of conflicts of 
opinion, equally so has been Jesus. We are not 
concerned to press this argument too far and to regard 
it as a proof of His divinity. It Jesus were a lesser 
person, the contents of His personality would long ago 
have been exhausted. The historical Jesus then has 
the power, so it seem?, to touch the very confines of 
the mystery of reahty and to extend beyond into the 
unknown and unknow^able. Therefore, He is the 
Piirusa and PuriiHOttavia of the vishis and bhaktas. 

It must not be inferred from the divergence of 
interpretations regarding the person of our Lord that 
the historical facts of this earthly ministry are of no 
account and have no bearing on our Christian experi- 
ence and theology ; but our main contention is that, try 
as much as the learned scholars may, the historical 
Jesus is not such a simple and intelligible figure as they 
are apt to imagine. Further, no man's life can be 
interpreted apart from the effects he produces on other 
lives ; and the greater the man, the more extensive and 
intensive are the impressions he leaves on his con- 
temporaries and posterity. In the case of the other 
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•great thinkers and founders of religions, these circles 
of influence are limited by time, space and quality as 
well as degree. But when we examine the life of Jesus, 
He has implications for all, and He has covered with 
His pierced hands the whole range of human history 
since His day. The historical Jesus who may be 
discovered and paraded before our gaze may contain 
some outward historical features, but the inner life and 
secret are beyond the canons of criticism and have their 
fountain head in His heart as well as in ours. The 
-quest of the historical Jesus is a necessary pursuit, 
and those who think that in bare facts lies the 
meaning of His life and its enigma would seek Him 
among the dead, but He is alive for evermore. Those 
who would know Him as He is and was must seek 
Him not in the tomb of forgotten facts and ancient 
circumstances but in the inner recesses of the atman. 
This is the dominating challenge of Indian religious 
experience and the guide that we shall follow in 
explicating the meaning and importance of Jesus. 
The Lord of the other world said to Nathiketa in the 
Katha Upanisad that the Paraviatman is not to be 
sought among the perishable facts carried through the 
senses ; even so the meaning of the person of Jesus is 
to be ultimately seen in the perception and experience 
of bhaktas, ‘ freed from passion and desire ’ as the 
same Upa7iisad says. 



CHAPTER IX 


JESUS AND OTHER HEROES 

A certain crude unitarianism has been shown by 
those who, while regarding Jesus as the final and full 
manifestation of God, are unwilling, because of the 
implications of their metaphysics, to relate Him to 
<Tod Himself in some unique way. We have had to 
glance at this theory of Jesus as a prophet, though the 
greatest, more than once in our discussion, but this 
hypothesis does not explain all the necessary facts, 
including even those that are found in the historica 
Jesus, Unless the term ‘ prophet * be raised to such a 
lofty level as to include all that Jesus was and is, it 
cannot adequately describe Him. 

When we begin to consider the significance *of 
prophecy, especially in the Old Testament, and the 
processes involved, certain differences are noticeable 
between Jesus and even the greatest prophets. 
According to an account preserved even in the oldest 
Gospel, St. Mark, Jesus and the Apostles passed far 
beyond calling Jesus a prophet ; and the only title that 
called forth His approval is that He is the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. We are not concerned with 
defining exactly what this means, but it can be a matter 
of no doubt that this appellation meant something 
vastly more important and transcendent than prophet. 
Jesus is styled a prophet, for example, by Peter in the 
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sermon in the third chapter of Acts, where he quotes 
with approval the saying of Moses that God would raise 
a prophet like unto him whom they (the children of 
Israel) would be bound to obey. But in the context, 
and we believe in the interpretation of Messianic 
texts, it clearly referred to the Messiah who was to 
carry out more extraordinary functions than a prophet 
was ever called upon to undertake. If Christ Jesus 
claimed only to be a prophet and confined Himself 
to the prophetic formula, ‘Thus saith the Lord,^ 
whole tracts even ot the historical Jesus become 
tantalizing problems; and such a prophet Jesus 
had no need to die a death of shame. 

It has been said with a certain air of comfortable 
finality that it was God that made Jesus and all that 
He was, said and did, and therefore Jesus was like an 
ordinary man. In the first place it must be remarked 
that no elaborate reasoning is necessary to prove that 
Jesus was a man — it is love’s labour lost. Secondly, 
to* say that God gave Jesus all that He was and did 
proves more than the champions of this jejune theory 
would be prepared to admit. For if you take away 
from Him all that God did for Him, how much of 
Jesus remains ? Probably not much ; and thereby you 
destroy the very humanity that you set about to 
establish. It is further a violation of all human 
personality, for in all of us there is God working, and 
especially so in the minds and hearts of saints ; and if 
all this is to be regarded as given by God, it must be 
in one of two senses, both of which cut across this 
hypothesis. In the prophets, God was working and 
energising as a spiritual and moral force apart from 
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their ovvn individual personaKty, This view did 
prevail among the ancient Israelites and other peoples 
who believed in divine possession, but it is not a 
conception that does full justice to human personality 
and its unity. It is now' being recognized that God did 
not supersede the individual prophet's mind to such an 
extent that he became a mere automaton in God's 
hands. The revelation of Gk)d through the prophet 
became an integral and organic part of his conscious- 
ness. The duality might no doubt be traced even in 
the greatest prophets of Israel, and they really believed 
that they were the organs of a new message to 
mankind. And when we come to Jesus such a double 
consciousness is no doubt present, coupled at the same 
time with a unity of which there is no parallel in 
human history. If, on the contrary, we take the self 
of Jesus as unitary and indivisible, then we can only 
conceive of Him as related in a unique way to God 
Himself. The metaphysical view that would separate 
a manifestation of God from God Himself is not 
tenable in these days, in spite of Bradley and even the 
advaitic Vedantins, For ‘ appearance and reality ' are 
not different in their nature ; and the appearance can 
only be that of reality; and reality must appear to 
consciousness or at least to itself. Therefore, the 
conclusion is forced on us that, as Paul put it, * God 
was in Christ Jesus,* and in Him we touch the being of 
God Himself. A full and final manifestation, as 
Jesus is regarded, cannot be different from God. 
There can be no doubt that the Christian experience 
has recognized that in Him it is face to face with 
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Hvara in a sense which cannot be true of any prophet 
or saint. 

Socrates lived, taught, and died ; and it was the duty 
of his disciples to meditate on his teachings and 
probably his life and death, but there it stopped. 
Neither Plato nor Zeaophon ever had the experience 
that the spirit of Socrates came back to dwell in 
their hearts, though the Athenian sage spoke often of 
some ‘ daemon ’ that possessed him. The circle of 
influence exerted by Socrates was bounded by the 
criticism and appreciation of his dialogues and by the 
memories of his life. There was no consciousness that 
the personality of Socrates extended its living sway by 
abiding in his disciples. And so it was in the case of 
the original Buddha and Muhammad. There was no 
thought of these personalities coming back as spirits 
to live in the hearts of their followers. The entire 
work of the successors of these founders of new 
religions consisted in collecting their sayings and 
recording them along with a history of their lives. 
These formed the materials on which the religion they 
founded was to be based and built up. The subsequent 
history consisted of propaganda along these lines and 
of a variety of interpretations which were offered to 
their teacliings. 

When we turn to the early history of Christianity 
and its later history even till now, it is astonishingly 
different. At first the disciples of Jesus laid very little 
stress on the words and deeds of Jesus. It has puzzled 
many students why Paul did not cite the authority of 
Jesus and His sayings in his Epistles. Therefore, they 
have said that Paul did not know anything of them, and 
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constructed a new Christ having no real connexion with 
the historical Jesus. These scholars have not even 
hesitated to describe Paul as the real founder of 
historical Christianity and the Church. But apart 
from the appalling absurdities involved in this position, 
there is the fact that it ignores the real significance of 
the Christian movement. It was not based on an 
appeal to the mere facts of history, nor on an inter- 
pretation of the teachings or precepts of Jesus. The 
experience of the Church has all along been a direct 
apprehension of a present Jesus in the human heart 
and His guidance. ‘ Back to Jesus * is a cry that is no 
doubt intelligible to the mere traditionalist, whether of 
the modernist or orthodox type, who would insist on 
history being the final court of appeal against the 
distractions of reasoning. But it would have been 
unintelligible to Paul, because he was in Christ Jesus. 
‘Christ after the flesh* was probably known to Paul 
and was loved by him and the Apostles ; but the living 
Christ was with them and irradiated the past Christ. 
If this experience of the Church is ignored in interpret- 
ing Christian life and thought, the Christian movement 
becomes an unintelligible paradox, leading unwary 
scholars into endless quicksands. And so we can say 
that the present living Christ is the beginning of the 
Christian life. The historical Jesns is subsumed by the 
spiritual Christ, 

From the Gospels it is evident that the first news of 
the risen Lord created fear in the minds of the disciples, 
and it took some time before they got rid of it. The 
fact that the Lord was round about them was not 
•evidently pleasing to them till its full meaning flashed 
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on them. The ascension wrought a still furthei 
change, and in Pentecost the Spirit of Jesus came back 
to live in them. These a?re mysteries that are still 
inexplicable by our present knowledge of psychical 
survival alter death ; but they are facts of Christian 
experience and history* 

In further distinguishing the nature of the Spirit of 
Jesus from any phenomenon like the survival of the 
influence of great personalities in human history like 
Socrates, two other important considerations should 
receive our attention. 

1. How can we account for the worship of the 
incarnations in India ? 

2. What is our explanation of the worship of great 
sages and saints ? 

The Christian theory and experience in regard to the 
incarnation differ in essential respects from the Hindu. 
The Hindu philosophy of the avoiar is contained in the 
great saying of the GitS, where 6ri Kfsna says to 
Arjuna, ‘I come again and again, yuga after yuga, 
for the protection of dharma and the destruction of 
adharma' The avatars are phenomena of recurring 
nature and the periodicity and multiplicity of these 
divine self-manifestations, if we may so call thern^ 
are their striking characteristics. But what is the real 
meaning of these^ avatars in human history and in 
religious experience? We shall not enter on any 
investigation into the questions regarding the processes 
by which Rama and Kfsna assumed the role of 
avatarsy for it depends entirely on the peculiar psycho- 
logy of the Indian mind. In the Christian as well as in 
the Indian religious expeiiencci, the incarnation took 
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time to assume a certain doctrinal rigidity. But the 
real feature to be noted is this, that whereas the Indian 
incarnations, for instance Rama and Krsna, were 
temporary and passed away, the Christian view that 
we are describing is that it is abiding and permanent. 
The Spirit cf Jesus is incarnated again and again in 
human hearts, and to use language that the New 
Testament has made familiar to us, God dwells with 
men, and His tabernacle is among the children of men, 
not merely by their side, but in them. Rama and 
Krsna passed away from the world after having done 
their respective duties, the one through plunging into 
a river, and the other killed by a hunter. There is no 
promise and, certainly no consciousness, that their 
spirits would come back and abide with human spirits. In 
the case of Jesus this is evidently different ; the earliest 
Christian experience and the available documentary 
evidence, removed from the death of our Lord only by 
about fifteen yeais, are alike confirmatory of the 
promise said to have been made by Him that He would 
come again, and be with them even unto the end of the 
ages. It was further believed that He had come and 
ever a Iter wards, even until now, the same experience 
of Jesus coming back is being repeated. It is a 
profound psychological problem — the interpretation of 
this Christian experience in terms of modern thought 
and the study of the human spirit. But is there any 
thing like this in the Hindu view and experience of the 
incarnation ? So far as the present writer (his reverence 
and admiration for Hindu culture and religion has been 
denounced as anti-Christian, and he cannot be accused 
therefore of disparaging them) is concerned, he is 
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obliged to answer in the negative. This is not purely 
a question of book-knowledge which may err in ignoring 
the inside of religious experience, but of personal 
knowledge, as the writer himself at one time most 
devoutly worshipped Rama and Krsna. The pro- 
blem then is this. If Hindus now worship Rama 
and Krsna and have done so for centuries do they 
not leally believe that they come back into human 
lives ? How does this differ from the Christian 
experience of the Spirit of Jesus in human souls? 

The answer is not to be sought in any belief 
concerning the survival of human personality after 
death ; for in the theology of the Hindu, Rama 
and Krstia disappeared into the divine essence of 
Narayana. And if the bhakias now worship them, it is 
because they love these manifestations of Gud and their 
hearts are stirred by their deeds recorded in the 
RCimdyana^ Mahabhdraia^ and Bh^gavaia'-Purdna, 
There is a further^ peculiar doctrine of great beauty, 
displaying the profound comprehensiveness of the 
Indian mind, enunciated in the Glia, Krsna says 
that all worship, offered in whatever form by sincere 
devotees, comes to him. It is also declared that the Lord 
w^ould come to a bhakta^ assuming the form and 
name desired with love by him. And so the worship 
of Rama and Kfsua does- not carry the same signi- 
ficance whatever other moral and spiritual differences 
there may be to the 'Indian mind. Rama and Krsna 
are not supposed to live really as they once lived on 
earth in the days of their flesh. God might assume 
these vanished forms or any other to satisfy the 
longing of the worshipper. The devout imagination 
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might be roused by bhakU\ in the Radha-Kjrs^a 
cult the worshipper dwells with passionate intensity 
on the love of Radha-Krsna; he even personates 
Radha, the beloved gopi^ in order to feel the longing 
that she had for Kfsna. Again, in the worship 
of Rama, the Rama bhakia assumes the form of 
Hanuman, the great monkey servant, by putting on 
a tail and assuming a mask to simulate his face. In 
this passionate drama of bhakti, Krsna and Rama make 
their influence felt in the hearts of their worshippers. 
Far be it from us to despise these great religious long- 
ings and wonderful feelings of our people. Parallel 
phenomena, as of St. Francis contemplating the five 
wounds of the Lord, may be cited from Christian 
mysticism. The point that we want to make is that 
in Hindu theology there is an adaptation of God or 
Narayana to suit Himself to the love of His lover. On 
the contrary, in Christian experience there is not only 
the love of the Christian for the historical Jesus but 
the eternal presence of this same Jesus in the divine 
nature and His return into the world of men. 

There are two antithetical religious processes that 
find abundant illustrations in some forms of religion at 
the same time. On the one hand there is the humani- 
zation of a God — what is called the incarnation. There 
IS, on the other, the deification of man, the raising of a 
hero to the position of a divinity in a pantheon. We 
shall now discuss the hero. To readers of Carlyle, the 
hero as divinity represented by Odin in the Scandinavian 
mythology must be familiar. In India where the 
religious instinct has played on a wide range of 
elements, the apotheosis of a geat man is one of the 
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most strikixlg phenomena of religious history. It is 
unnecessary to define with any preciseness what 
degfrees of religious veneration are attached to these 
deified heroes. Of course, even the ordinary wor* 
shipper does not confound . them with the great God. 
Pattinattar and other religious teachers are adored 
and even religious worship is paid to their images in 
temples. Even Tiruvalluvar, an untouchable and the 
great author of Kural^^ has had from very ancient 
times a temple dedicated to him in Mylapore, where 
he lived and died. We can see in all these deificMations 
the process at work. It is the intense feeling that 
these riskis^ bhaktas and poets deserve high praise, 
and possess some elements of the divine in them. 
Carlyle’s heart would have rejoiced at this unbounded 
and simple admiration of heroes, though it is to be 
admitted that the virtues for which India is famous 
would not have appealed to his mind. However this 
may be, we have 4he undoubted phenomenon of the 
Iierpetual apotheosis of religious men in our history. 
The question is — what differences there are between this 
deification and the deification (as some are pleased to 
call the attitude of the Christian bhakta to our Lord) 
of Jesus ? 

In our opinion the differences are fundamental and 
far-reaching. These some of which are obvious on 
the surface, and some pot so, should be pondered over 
before rash conclusions are drawn regarding the 
alleged deification of Jesus Christ. The contention is 
that our Lord was a man, albeit the greatest man, and 
it was the adoring and loving bhakias who raised Him 
to the position of God. We are prepared to argue 
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that this is absoltitely wronc: and that not a single 
fact of history can be adduced in evidence of it. The 
facts and processes involved in the recognition of the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus are of a different order 
from those that have led to the inclusion of Indian 
religious men in the Hindu pantheon. What then are 
these ? 

1. The Hindu religion sees nothing wrong in attri- 
buting divinity or divine qualities to a religious genius 
like Swami Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. Whether this 
is really a right or wrong attitude of mind we are not 
concerned to consider now ; there is the gigantic fact 
writ large on every page of Indian history. The 
Indian mind has bowed in veneration before these 
men. But just the reverse of this was the history 
of the Jewish mind. Neither Moses, nor Elijah, 
nor Nehemiah, nor Ezra, nor the Maccabees were 
ever raised beyond the level of humanity. The Jews 
had a great horror of any such man-worship. No 
two peoples, alike religious, but with such antithe- 
tical aptitudes, as the Jews and Indians, can be 
imagined. The Jews were never hero-worshippers in 
the Carlylean sense of the term, but alas ! they stoned 
their prophets and the sons of the murderers built their 
sepulchres — which fact drew down on the Pharisees and 
Scribes the burning indignation of our Lord. Is it possi- 
ble that such typical Jews as the original Apostles and 
St. Paul later on, would have indulged in the uojewish 
custom of building a temple for a man, though He were 
their beloved Master. The most intense love and reve- 
rence, even ^ transcendent admiration ’ as Carlyle calls 
hero-worship, could not have passed the stern limits set 
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to humanity. There was an impassable barrier between 
God and man ; the Jewish mind never could imag^ine 
the annihilation of it. How then could these fanatical 
Jewish disciples of Jesus have come to give a divine 
place to Jesus, as St. Paul evidently did? It was a 
sheer revolution in their mental outlook, and nothing 
less. It was not only a revolution but a revelation, as 
our Lord said when Peter made the confession at 
Caesarea. Philippi. 

2. Not only was the deification of the Jesus whom 
the Jewish disciples had known on earth impossible 
to them because of their intellectual and religious 
prepossessions, but He never became a god to 
them in the sense in which the term was used in the 
language of either Greece or Rome. It was not as if 
Jesus was at one time a mere man and then became a 
god after His death and resurrection. Their Lord 
never ceased to the disciples to be the man Christ Jesus. 
What is called the" humanity of Jesus was not 
sublimated into a kind of mystic divinity, and lost in 
the effulgence thereof. On the contrary, it was 
because of the consciousness that the Lord whom they 
had companied with still remained essentially the man 
Christ Jesusy one who could be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities^ that He became the mediator 
between God and man. The risen life of our Lord was 
in the experience of the early Christians aoontinuation 
of that of the days of His flesh. This is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the personality of Jesus — sharply 
cutting between the worship offered to Him and any 
deification such as was common in the Grheco-Roman 
world or in our own country. His humanity was 
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essential, and remained as the abiding consciousness of 
the Christian. Church. 

3. There is not a single phrase in the New 
Testament that testifies to this process called deification 
as having taken place in connexion with the posthumous 
life of Jesus. What is known as the exaltation of Jesus 
to the right hand of the Majesty on High is quite a 
different spiritual experience. This exaltation of 
Jesus is ascribed to God, and is not described as a 
spontaneous assumption of divine honors by Him as 
in the case of heroes who became gods. Even the 
apotheosis of the Roman Emperor in the days of decay 
in Rome was a pitiable political jugglery and was 
never invested with the solemn grandeur of this 
exaltation. The latter is a supreme process, attributa- 
ble to God and necessary as a fitting climax to the 
earthly ministry of our Lord. Some critics whose 
obvious desire is to keep Jesus as, what they are 
pleased to call, a mere man point to the language of 
the first few chapters of the Acts of the Apostles in 
confirmation of their theory. When we examine the 
phrases used by Peter in his speeches — probably 
containing some of the earliest known Christological 
views— they neither support the hypothesis of the 
champions of the mere humanity of Jesus nor that of 
the advocates of the deification of Jesus. He was 
‘ uplifted then by God's right hand, and received from 
the Father the long-promised Holy Spirit.* ^God has 
made Him both Lord and Christ ; this very Jesus 
whom you have crucified.* Peter in Acts iii. in his 
sermon after the restoration of the lame man at the 
Gate Beautiful calls on the Jews to repent that thdr 
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sins may be blotted but, ‘so that a breathing-space 
may be vouchsafed you, and that the Lord may send 
Jesus your long-decreed Christ, who must be kept in 
heaven till the period of the great restoration. This 
exaltation proceeds from God ; and we shall see later 
on that in some respects it is the process that led 
ultimately to the doctrine of Paul and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that Jesus Christ in His pre- 
existence was the Logos of God or the Son ot God, 
that He humbled Himself to the cross, and was raised 
to the right hand of, God, as it was called — a position 
of divine equality and grandeur. This doctrine of the 
pre-existent glory of Jesus is the logical and religious 
step which the exaltation of the Lord necessitated in 
the consciousness of the Church as voiced by Paul. 
But for the present, however, it is enough to observe 
that neither the first exaltation nor the later Pauline 
Christoiogy has any semblance to the non-Christian 
deification process which we are discussing. 

4. There is another aspect of non- Christian and 
especially of the Graeco- Roman religious history 
that IS not sufficiently borne in mind by those who 
Would try to account for the supreme position of Jesus 
in the Christian religion. The deification of a hero 
was one among the multitudinous phenomena of the 
religious mlnd^ and never became anything like the 
position of Jeshs, an integral and inseparable element 
in the Christian religion. The deified hero ran hifc 
own course, had a separate temple built for himself, 
had his.own worshippers, hierophants- and priesiaj In 
the case of the worship of Jesus from the very 
beginning of it in the experience of bhaktai^ no separate 
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temples were built for Him, apart from places where 
God was worshipped. Even to-day there is no church 
or temple for Jesus Christ distipguished from one for 
God. Why, if Jesus was a mere man who was after- 
wards deified, did not His followers do what the 
worshippers of Mithra, the most serious rival of our 
Lord in the Roman world, did by having a separate 
organization and worship apart from that offered to- 
Zeus or Jupiter ? 



CHAPTER X 


HE MEETING OF BHAKTI AND SAKTI 

If we study the history of the Hindu religion, we shall 
■discover an interesting parallel which would throw light 
on the significance of the Spirit of Jesus. In the age 
of the Rg-Veda and the more ritua.istic period 
following, when the Sun and the many devas in nature 
like Agni, Varuija and Indra were adored, the 
Divine Being, who was in some dim way conceived as 
the synthesis of all the divas and as the one Brahman 
to whom the sages gave various names, was conceived 
as the outer God, especially as light. The propitiation 
of these deities was sought by the meticulous perform- 
ance of ceremonies which necessitated the Brahmanical 
priesthood. But soon wise men especially among the 
laity, like Janaka the King, perceived that the ultimate 
secret could not be reached by these ceremonies which 
•could bestow only some external blessings. Then 
began the great speculations of the Upanisads. In the 
bewildering diversity of these meditations, the central 
thought is that God, the Brahman, is to be found in 
the deepest nature of man himself. The spiritual 
•energy that manifests itself in the functions and 
processes of human individuality is the Brahman. 
That was the lesson taught to NacikSta by the lord 
•of the other world, Yama : ‘ Seek Him not on the 
Jieights of mountains, nor in the depths of the ocean. 
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for He is in man, seated serene on the lotus of the 
human heart/ By a wonderful process of intuition, of 
which we seem to have lost the key in the more 
theological ages, the God within was identified with 
the God without. He who speaks in the still small 
voice, the eternal Witness, the Eye of our eye, the Soul 
of our soul, is the same as He who rules the wind and 
the waves, and has created the stellar spaces. 

Just as the prophets in the Old Testament proclaimed 
man to have been made in the image of God, even so 
the Hindu sages declared the same truth though in 
different language. Not inclined to speak of the 
creation of the atman in the sense of making it 
out of nothing, they held that the Brahman is 
seated in the inmost heart of man. In after ages 
when the mystic vision faded away, as in the times 
following the prophets of Israel, the more prosaic 
souls devised various methods, psychological and even 
physical, to obtain the same aima ]hana^ but with 
indifferent success. Other mar^as^ than that of 
spiritual intuition, became necessary for the evolution 
of the religious consciousness. The doctrine of bhakti 
became the popular truth. By the love of God, the 
soul attained to satisfaction rather than by deep 
meditation or ybgic process. The question, which is 
yet to be solved and which has received tremendous 
emphasis in modern times, is this : How are we justified 
in identifying the atman in his deepest nature with the 
Brahman Himself ? 

Two attitudes can be maintained in respect of this 
Vedic declaration. 

(1) The spirit of man cannot be regarded as of the 
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same nature and containing the very Brahman who 
has evolved the physical universe. It is too absurd 
and inconceivable that man should claim that the great 
and inscrutable energy or sakti manitested outside o£ 
himself is found in himself also. This is urged by 
agnostics with a force and wealth of eloquence that 
would- shake the very foundations of the ancient 
doctrine. A wide chasm yawns between man and 
nature. And his place in n^ure has been conceived 
to be that of an evanescent bubble bursting on the 
wild ocean of cosmic existence and sinking into its 
turmoil; or as a phosphorescent light gleaming on 
the waters, diversifying a majestic and tenible scene 
but in no way adding to its significance. The 
aiman is the floatsam and jetsam of the turbulent 
cosmic life— a fatherless and motherless child left 
crying on the shores of time to an unpitying universe 
in which it might be deceived by the echo of its 
own distress into believing that there is an all-knowing 
Father. 

2. Then again there is the more ancient attitude 
taken by some Gnostic thinkers like Marcion, 
within and without the Christian Church, that the 
atman and Jesus and our and His God and Father are 
different from and opposed to the God who made the 
terrible external world with all its horrors, thus 
positing two gods— God and the God in Jesus Christ. 
This led naturally to the rejection of the Old Testa- 
ment and its God; and it was asserted that it was 
He who brought about our Lord’s death. Both 
these attitudes were unknown to the ser^ thinkers 
of the Upmi^ads^BX. least they would not mar 
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the unity of existence by these material and moral 
divisions. 

The divisions into nature and man, the physical 
and the ethical, that are of such prominence in 
scientific and even theistic speculations in modern 
times, were not intelligible to the Hindu seers. Nature 
and man form one series ; and man is the microcosm 
or the illuminating principle. Hindu thinkers were 
not thrown into abject terror by the phenomena of 
nature as were some savage tribes, nor were they 
forced to legard man as of no importance in the 
history of the cosmic process. Some of them, on the 
contrary, declared with superb audacity that not only 
in the alman is the Brahmariy but that the atman is the 
Brahman. This view has been strenuously held during 
all the ages of our religious history in some fashion or 
other. 

When we turn to Christian experience, of the creative 
age of the New Testament specially, the same process- 
is at work, silently but none the less potently. The 
Christian bhaktas and rishis had the experience, after 
Christ’s visible departure, of the energising of the 
Spirit of Jesus in their own souls. They felt the 
,'>ladness and joy of the vasanta parva^ Renan 
remarks in his life of the Apostle Paul that in 
the Acts and Epistles one feels like floating on the blue 
waves of the Mediterranean and under the brilliant skies 
near the isles of Greece. Amidst the tense expectation 
of the coming Christ, the life of Jesus coursed in 
the heart of the infant Church. It pulsated in the 
very air — and has done so all down the ages. It is on 
this enormous experience and presupposition that our 
10 
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argument is conducted. Two of the most powerful 
movements of the religious spirit in human history to 
which we have just referred ought to be considered a 
little more deeply. 

The Supreme Reality that is called God has been 
Auewed from two different angles by two different 
schools of prophecy or religion, corresponding roughly 
to physical nature and the nature of man. Nature 
is the arena of law, order, and above all of gigantic, 
mysterious and terrific forces ; and in the early 
ages it was regarded as the theatre of a conflict of 
divine powers or dev2s, good and bad, that later on 
became merged into the great God, the source of all 
energy and life. Some religions never rose above 
polytheism, or rose even in so-called monotheism 
only one or two steps higher. In all these cases 
the characteristic of power, the great cosmic energy 
of life and death, ' the storm and the lightning, the 
deep ocean and the terrible monster, became the 
dominant note. In another stream of consciousness, 
often running parallel to the former in the same 
country and at the same time, the beneficent 
powers of nature and the mind of man, his kindly 
feeling, his sense of right and wrong, and, above 
all, his power of love and sacrifice, became crystallised 
into the conception of God. The idea was upper- 
most in the minds of this humanistic school of religion 
that God is a Ruler, a Father, and a Friend and 
His ultimate purpose is one of condescension. In the 
language of the Old Testament, God reigned funda- 
mentally among the higher spirits of Israel, the prophets, 
as stern righteousness, as pitying love which yearns 
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over the waywardness of His children like Hosea's for 
his erring wife and culminating in even nobler flashes 
of prophetic vision, as a God prepared to suffer for His 
people and with them. The divergence between 
mysterious energy and righteous love and their conflict 
have always been present as a problem of religion. 
The reconciliation between the two is even now not 
complete, for the so-called conflict between science and 
religion is the recrudescence in modern times of the 
struggle for supremacy between the champions of 
mechanical energy and those of beneficence in the 
world. 

In India, as we have remarked, the division was not 
so prominent or rather did not take shape at all in the 
calm and daring mind of the rishis of the Upanisads^ 
with any great strength. But later on arose the two 
great religious forces represented by XhtsakH and bhakii 
schools. The former developed the philosophy of the 
northern sakii ia?ttras, and the latter became the 
most powerful instrument for the popularisation of 
the doctrine of avatars^ of a merciful sagnna God, and 
of the demands of the moral law. 'J'he two never 
effected anything like complete reconciliation either on 
the religious or the philosophical level. 

What is the application of this to the understanding 
of the Christian doctrine of the divinity of Jesus? To 
the bkaktas it was apparent in the experiences of the 
Spirit of Jesus and in the historical career of the same 
person that they were in touch with the secret of 
ultimate Being, viz,, God is love and God is light and 
God as manifested in Jesus is all this. He loved 
humanity so that He gave His life, and He still offers 
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Himself as a perpetual oblation to men, bearing their 
sins and regenerating them with His love and exalted 
purity. Granted all this, how dare we say that this 
Lord of bhakti and love is the Lord of the incessant 
and infinite energy that rolls in the ocean, shines in the 
sidereal spaces, and raises its crests on Mont Blanc and 
Kinchinjinga ? By what concatenation of proofs, by 
what arguments of natural theology can this identifi- 
cation be effected ? For we cannot believe like some 
ancient Gnostic thinkers (wonderful thinkers they were 
in spite of the condemnation of the orthodox Church), 
in two Gods, the God of energy and the God of love. 
The two must be fused in the crucible of human 
experience, and come out a perfect complex. Love 
hopes and suffers and is the greatest thing in the world, 
the parama saitva, but how weak is it on what 
Professor Huxley called the gladiatoiial arena of cosmic 
forces, rolling on relentlessly, regardless of the good 
and the bad alike, producing ihe terrois of day and the 
horrors of night ! How can we bring together night 
and day, the infinite energy of God and the supreme 
love of Jesus ? The tremendous equation was effected 
by the Christian consciousness but how ? As the 
present writer scans the luminous and dark pages of 
the New Testament and looks into the light of bhakti 
growing like a furnace, rising ever higher into the very 
mysteries of God, he can find the formula and fact of 
the equation in the resurrection of our Lord. This is 
the most ancient dharma of the Christian Sa^igha, It 
rings in our ears from the earliest utterances in Acts 
down through the centuries of the Christian faith. Says 
the Apostle Paul, Jesus Christ was declaied as the Son of 
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Gcd with power (or §akii)^ according to the spirit of 
holiness^ by the resurrection from the dead — the iakti 
that could raise the dead, that could create the 
oceans and the clouds, the Himalayas and the Alps, and 
roll the endless constellations through space, was the 
spirit ot holiness and love and purity of Jesus which 
acc('>mplishes the regeneration of men in the realm of 

God, It is in order to escape from this conviction that 

* 

the resurrection of the Lord is denied by some critics 
or explained away in vain as a spiritual appearance. 
It is the spirit of holiness, the atman of Jesus, that re- 
animated the bruised and dead body lying in the grave 
of the Arimathaen Joseph. The first Easter joined 
together energy and love^ laying the foimdatiojis of the 
Christian view of the Avatclr of God in Jesus Christ, 
When the resurrection, the really physical resurrection 
of our Lord, is pointed to as the connecting link 
between the cosmic and human, between the outer and 
inner, it is by no means our intention to ignore the 
difficulties and problems that cluster round it. The 
present writer, however, is firmly convinced on purely 
legal and psychological grounds that there was a physical 
resurrection of the very body that was consigned to 
the tomb and that the various hypotheses ranging from 
obvious imposture to subjective hallucinations and 
ghost appearances of Jesus (including telepathic com- 
munications) are utterly unsatisfactory. The greatest 
obstacle to the recognition of any of these theories is the 
empty tomb of Jesus, which, in our opinion, it is simply 
impossible to explain away asanillusion oron any subject- 
ive speculations. We shall not dwell any further on this 
subject than to say that to the elaboration of the views 
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here put forward, the physical resurrection is a logical and 
psychological necessity hi the process of the Incarnation, 
Without the resurrection there would be a hiatus in the 
continued life of the Incarnate Lord that would be fataL 
One further observation should be made without which 
our position is likely to be misunderstood. It is our 
contention based on the natureof the several appearances 
of the risen Lord and on the authority and experience 
of St. Paul that the body of the Lord, after the resurrec- 
tion, was the same and yet not the same. Like the 
body of the historical Jesus, it was not of the nature 
of a ghostly body or materialisation of the spirit ; but 
it was the physical body marvellously transformed so 
as to be capable of physical touch and speech and 
vision and other physical attributes. And yet it was 
not localized within a definite compass. He ap- 
peared whenever He liked and disappeared in the 
same mysterious fashion through closed doors. The 
explanation of this should be sought for in the spiritual 
body of the Pauline theology and the siiksama or 
subtle body of Indian philosophy. This speculation is 
abstruse and we lack to-day the knowledge of the 
elements of such a body. We should limit ourselves to 
the remark that our Lord assumed the earthly body and 
sublimated it so that it manifested the properties that 
are associated with His risen body. 

Before the Spirit of Jesus took possession of His 
followers on earth with their mission of unknown 
possibilities and dangers, there took place what is 
called the ascension. It is well-known that some of 
our modern critics under the influence of a limited 
knowledge of soul and matter are unable to contemplate 
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the fact of the ascension without a certain amount of 
disdain. They would have us treat it as a leg:eod, a 
superstition, a myth or what not to account for the 
final cessation of the appearances of the risen Jesus. 
Further, they maintain that such an ascension was part 
of the Messianic belief that Jesus would remain in 
heaven till He should come back to judge the world. 
Peter in Acts iii. 21, spoke of Jesus as the Messiah 
‘ who must be kept in heaven till the period of the great 
restoration' The argument proceeds on the assumption 
that Jesus and certainly His disciples expected such a 
supernatural appearance during His earthly ministry. 
That was what was meant by Jesus when in sending 
out the twelve, He said that they would not have gone 
to the village of Israel ‘ till the Son of Man be come.*' 
Jesus finished His ministry and died, and the expectations 
of the disciples were doomed to disappointment. Then 
instead of giving them up as the unreasonable dreams 
of a nationalistic apocalypse, they cherished them with 
even firmer faith ; and the primitive Church expected 
the second advent on the clouds of heaven before man^ 
years were over. To-day, it is asserted, not even the 
most orthodox of the Churches lay any emphasis on it 
beyond merely repeating it as a clause in the creed. 
It is not our design to discuss the eschatological 
theories that have been propounded concerning Jesus 
and the early Church ; but on purely historical grounds 
it is not possible for the ordinary man to eliminate the 
resurrection and ascension. Instead of ascribing the 
ascension to the belief in the Messianic second coming 
of Jesus, it would be more in consonance with reasoa 
and the probabilities of the case to ascribe the Messianic 
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'belief or rather its continuance in the early Church 
after the Lord*s historical career to the stupendous 
phenomena of the resurrection and ascension. The 
cheap sneer is indulgfed in by some scholars that the 
ascension of Jesus into the heavens depends for its 
validity on the heliocentric hypothesis, and they ask 
why the heavens should be regarded as being above. 
'W^ould these critics have Him descend into the earth by 
a downward process ? As we know so little, among 
other things, of the laws of such phenomena as levita- 
tion, their dogmatism does not count for much. The 
evidence of the ascension, such as it is in the New 
Testament, is clear and all the explanations that have 
been offered against accepting it as a fact are more 
difficult to believe than the fact itself. We, therefore, 
ground ourselves on the fact of the ascension as a 
stage in the development of the Incarnation. 

One of the greatest problems of historical science is 
how to account for the transition of the historical Jesus 
to the Christ of primitive Christianity. What makes 
the difference between the mysterious, ineffable and 
almost inexplicable Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels and 
the Christ of the Apostolic Church ? That the histori- 
cal being who lived in Palestine and died is in some 
sense the origin and nucleus around which the earliest 
Christian thought crystallized is common ground among 
all schools of critical research, except the few irreconcil- 
ables who would construct Christianity without Jesus. 
But by what influence this historical Jesus radiated the 
light and heat that fused the scattered, and incongruous 
materials of Jewish eschatology, Hellenistic thought, 
and Oriental philosophy must ever remain beyond the 
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region of pure history, if by history is meant what can 
be seen, heard, and thought of by ordinary human 
knowledge. The writer is fully aware of the magnitude 
and complexity of this problem. The mystery of the 
transitional cause is the resurrection and the ascension, 
and above all the coming of the Spirit of Jesus into the 
hearts of bhaktas and the Sangha. Without this 
mystery the life of the Christian disciples hangs in the 
air, and has no adequate cause even in the fertile and 
original genius of the apostle Paul, much less of 
modern rationalistic scholars. If the historical Jesus 
were not a mystery beyond human explanation, and if 
His exit from the visible sphere were not supernatural, 
Christianity would have died long ago. 

Confused and dim memories and a strong attachment 
to the person of the Lord — these were all the materials, 
according to some critics, out of which Christianity was 
built up. The disciples would have been foolish, 
indeed, beyond the dreams of even those critics who 
imagine that they are endowed with keener intellects, 
if they had ventured to build on such inadequate and 
frail foundations. In his The Quest of the Historical 
Jesusy Dr. Schweitzer, one of the greatest theologians 
of modern Germany, passes in review German theologi- 
cal and historical science in regard to the historical 
Jesus and then says in the concluding chapter: ^ Jesus 
means something to 07ir world beca^ise a mighty spiritual 
force streams forth from Him . and flows through our time 
also. This fact can 7ieither be shaken nor confirmed by 
any historical discovery. It is the solid foundation of 
Christianity J 



CHAPTER XI 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SPIRIT 

The Spirit of Jesus, the Holy Spirit, the inner Chris- 
tian heart— this is the region of investigation, the king- 
dom of the Redeemer. In the historical Jesus we have the 
specialised consciousness conditioned by time and space, 
but in the Christian Hie the same becomes universalized. 
This parinama or evolution on the spiritual plane took 
place as the Christian experience of Apostolic Christia- 
nity and of subsequent ages has shown. If the Jesus of 
history had lived and gone the way of all flesh. He 
would have remained an adorable figure, the greatest 
among the spirits of humanity. But He became the 
deepest consciousness to as many as received Him. 
The Om became thfi many, to use the language of Hindu 
philosophy. It is this characteristic that leads the 
Christian to regard Him as not a mere man, but as the 
essence of all humanity, the mulapurusa, who ought to 
become the spiritual background of all humanity. This 
is the prerogative of divinity. God Himself realizes 
Himself in human individualities. Even so Jesus has 
multiplied Himself in the experience of thousands and 
tens of thousands of all nations and tongues. As in the 
days of His flesh, a tragedy overshadowed Him and 
finally seemed to overwhelm Him, even so Christian 
experience continually repeats this process amidst 
darkness. The Spirit of Jesus in the hearts of His 
bhaktas is struggling to find expression, but is being 
ever thwarted. The Spirit of Jesus has become the 
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aniaryamin^ the indwelling: experience of His devotees^ 
This experience is seen not only as the inner Spirit of 
every individual bhakta but as the Spirit animating the 
entire Christian body. Christ is the head of the 
Church which is His body. The co-ordination and 
mutual influence of these two kinds of experience in the 
bhakta and the Sangha have been the pregnant causes 
of movement within the historical consciousness that 
radiated from the historical Jesus. 

In reading the Synoptic Gospels we have only very 
dim sayings regarding the advent of the Spirit. In 
Mark, as the conclusion stands in the manuscripts, the 
Spirit is not mentioned at all. In Matthew, our Lord 
gave to His disciples the promise of His perpetual 
i>rasanna or presence ; reminding one of the cloud by 
day and the pillar of fire by night that accompanied 
ancient Israel in the desert. The third Gospel records 
that the Lord said that He would send the promise of 
His Father upon His bhakta^, and ordered them to tarry 
in the city of Jerusalem until they were endued with 
power from on high. It is when we take the last 
Gospel that the mystery and purpose of the Spirit are 
displayed in fulness, so far as our human faculties are in 
a position to receive such high teaching. It is to a 
consideration, metaphysical and mystical, of the 
functions of the Spirit that we are now called. 

1. It is impossible to accept any explanation of the 
reign of the Spirit, that would reduce it to a 
mere enthusiasm. The law of the Spirit of Jesus, 
the pramana set up by His atman within our atman 
as St Paul described the reality, is not to be accounted 
for on such a basis. To describe it as an enthusiasm 
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or frenzy that took possession of the early Christians 
is to blind ourselves to the great experiences of the 
Spirit. The facile explanation of the natural psychologist 
is not more intelligible but only less creditable to 
its authors than the charge of drunkeness brought by 
the mob against Peter and his fellow Christians on the 
day of Pentecost. It is on the contrary evident that, as 
Peter said to them, they were witnessing the emergence 
of a new age, a new level m the development of the 
religious consciousness. 

2. In the discourses m the Gospel of John and in the 
Epistles of Paul, we get an insight into this new realm 
of the Spirit, or jnetnabhumu But even the most 
Jearned survey of the texts of the New Testament 
could only lead to a mere surface knowledge unless 
there be within us some experience of the Spirit. In 
this connexion let it be stated that we are not taking it 
for granted that the discourses in the Fourth Gospel, 
Chapters xiv-xvi, record the actual words of 
Jesus to His disciples. If it be only admitted that in 
accordance with the Synoptic tradition our Lord did 
rsay something mysterious about His coming again, 
it is enough for our present purpose. For the dis- 
courses then become luminous comments on this 
wonderful experience. The present writer himself holds 
that these discourses report more or less exactly certain 
revelations made by the Master to His disciples, but 
that is a different matter and does not affect the 
arguments advanced here. 

3. The Spirit is represented in the Fourth Gospel 
as the Paraclete, the Consoler, the great Guru and 
Revealer; that is, the Spirit is endowed with the 
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attributes of a personal consciousness. In the Acts^ 
Luke writing under the influence of a more naturalistic 
psychology, would seem to regard the Spirit as a kind 
of influence or force. The accounts in Luke would 
almost lead us to conclude that the Spirit is something 
like electrical energy. In Acts ii. the descent of 
the Spirit is described as the ‘ rushing of a mighty 
wind, and it filled the house where the sishyas were 
sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven tongues 
of fire, and it sat upon each of them.’ This classic 
description of the first descent of the Spirit of Jesus 
sounds as if Luke conceived the Spirit as the mate- 
rialized energy of the Spirit of the Master or rather as 
accompanied by physical manifestations. We are not 
concerned with showing that this description is literally 
true, for this is a matter on which every one of us must 
be guided by his own conceptions of the spiritual 
world. The Spirit is evidently in its nature both personal 
and im personal. 

4. In the Acts and the Epistles of St. Paul the Christ- 
ian consciousness, we find, is permeated by this experi- 
ence of the Spirit ; and no man was deemed a bhakta who 
had not received the Spirit, or had not been baptized 
by the Spirit. The baptism of water was almost 
invariably followed by that of the Spirit. From our 
standpoint it could not have been otherwise, for to be a 
disciple of Jesus Christ is to possess or to be possessed 
by His Spirit. Though the reality of the Spirit 
remained in the Church and retained .its place in the 
creeds, the tendency soon manifested itself to substitute 
less satisfactory but more tangible methods of realizing 
the objects of the Incarnation. The Spirit was banish- 
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ed or rather its operation was limited to the circle of 
church officials like bishops, and the bhakias were 
asked to regard them as channels of grace ; and the 
sacraments, that they only had the right and privilege 
of administering, were deprived of the background of 
the experience of the Spirit. In varying forms and 
degrees the Christian fakh protested against this 
delimitation of the Spirit, and in small circles, ever 
since the Montanists launched their ill-fated movement, 
it has continued to hold its place in the Christian 
anidhava. If the East, represented by the religious 
genius of India, is to offer its solution of spiritual 
problems and its contribution to the enrichment and 
liberation of Christianity from the thraldom of ecclesi- 
asticism and dogmatism, it can only do so through 
channels dug by the Paramatman. Under its inspira- 
tion alone could, the rigidities and antagonisms of 
Western externalism and particularism be washed off 
as by a new baptism. The oriental consciousness must 
in reason and as a matter of God-ordained decree ground 
itself in the Spirit-realm, That which is called history 
or the historical Jesus, and the pramanas of ratioci- 
nation perception and sruti must be subordinated, and 
take their place round this central truth of Christianity. 
The Spirit of Jesus is the organic principle of Christian 
history, thought and life. 

Cardinal Newman, in his famous treatise on The 
Development of Christian Doctrine^ observed that 
Christianity came into the world as an ‘ Idea,’ but if by 
‘ Idea ’ he meant a living principle of growth capable 
of assimilating the rich inheritance of the past and 
furnishing the point of tension and movement for the 
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future, it would be a correct representation of the Incar- 
nation. But it would appear that this is not what was 
in his thought. He believed, even like the Protestants, 
that the Divine Voice had spoken once for all in the 
dim past, and that the revelation was preserved in the 
scriptures and in ecclesiastical tradition. The only thing 
now to be determined is the meaning and application of 
it to the concrete concerns of life and thought. This 
is to reduce the Spirit of Jesus to that of a theological 
professor and logician. The Spirit reveals, guides, and 
enlightens. He is not a philosopher or a casuist. The 
Spirit leads into all truth, as the Fourth Gk)spel puts it. 

5. What this Spirit is we cannot know, beyond 
being conscious that it is the Spirit of Jesus. His 
inner nature cannot be discovered, but we can know 
only what He does within our experience. The Spirit, 
that we know of in Christian experience, talks of the 
things of the Lord and reveals them. Behind the 
buddhi and manas He is the witness, the saksiriy the 
jlva-saksin. In His jyoiis or light the bhaktas see light. 
He moves within the cidakasa^ the realm of inner 
thought ; He meditates and prays, as St. Paul says in 
an obscure passage in the Romans, with groanings that 
cannot be uttered. The feeble voice of our buddhi and 
manas is reinforced by the witness of the Spirit, who, 
according to Paul, witnesseth with our spirit that we 
are the children of God. The wind hloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh and whither, it goeth, so is 
everyone that is born of the Spirit. He who has 
discovered the pardima7i in the soul, the purusa m the 
eye^ the man in the hearty as the Upanisad says, has 
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passed from death to life. His movements are beyond 
the calculus of our natural psychology. The laws of 
the Spirit are higher and different. The moment we 
turn round and try to know Him in His mysterious 
essence, He escapes and a mist comes and hides Him 
from our vision. He sees but is not seen ; He perceives 
but is not perceived ; He knows but is not known. 
He is smaller than the smallest ; and He is greater than 
the greatest. This is the language of the Indian seers 
when they tried to describe the glory within the Spirit. 
It is the same paramatman^ the Supreme, that was in 
the rishis of old and by whom they spoke at different 
times and degrees, who is the secret of the Christian 
consciousness. There are aspects of His being that 
were beyond their dreams as they lived before the Incar- 
nation of the Lord. The atniaii of Jesus, like the spirit 
of the Messiah in the prophets of ancient Israel when 
they prophesied of the sufferings of the Lord, is a larger 
and more comprehensive principle of life and thought. 

6. There is an aspect of the Spirit-life that has 
not received the attention that we ought to give to the 
most profound element of Christianity. As we do not 
know the nature of the Spirit and as the witness of the 
Spirit takes us beyond itself, it would follow that it is 
not the object of worship. So far as the present writer 
is concerned^ he has not found anywhere in the New 
Testameyit^ any injunction that the Christian should 
pray to or worship the Spirit. In that memorable 
discourse recorded in the Fourth Gospel, even sup- 
posing for the sake of argument that in it we have not 
the words of Jesus but only the reflections of a 
profound mystic of the early Church, the Spirit is 
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described as being sent by the Father, but there is not 
any indication that He should become the object of 
prayer. In the Acts, the Spirit’s operations include 
guidance and illumination, watchfulness and ^anti in the 
Christian soul amidst the turmoil of the Church’s life ; 
but no worship or prayer is ofiEered to the Spirit. 
It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us — so ran the 
pronouncement of the Council at Jerusalem on the 
great controversy regarding the validity of the Mosaic 
law. When we turn to the writings of St. Paul, they 
abound in passages of wonderful beauty and depth 
regarding the work of the Spirit, and the prerogatives 
of the Christian Spirit-filled anubhava. But there is na 
passage saying that he oflfered prayer to the Spirit. 
He commanded his fellow-Chrislians not to grieve the 
Holy Spirit or to quench the Spirit. It would, there- 
fore, seem as if the Spirit’s nature precluded the 
possibility of His becoming an object of worship. For 
one thing this is because the Spirit does not interpose 
between us and the Lord Jesus Christ. He is, as it 
were, the ambassador of the exalted Lord and only 
displays His will and activity. 

This truth of the Spirit and our relation to Him is 
no doubt implicit in the prayers and doxology of the 
Church. We adore and glorify the Spirit along with 
the Father and the Son but we dc» not worship and love 
Him as we worship the Father and the Son. We would 
dwell a little longer on this mystery, for it leads 
us to the very heart of religion as we have known it in 
one of its most powerful manifestations in India. On 
the mountain top like Elijah on Mount Horeb, in the 
silence of the forest with the sunlight playing on the 

n 
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leaf-strewn earth, or in the inner chamber, the 
devout man sits listening to the voice within. 
To the man who has caught the accents of this 
inner voice, the din of the world dies away like 
the roar of the waves on a distant shore. To such 
a man the world almost ceases for the time being 
and he gazes upon other scenes. Christian seers 
wrapt in the Spirit have seen the face of Jesus. 
The great yZgi in Patmos saw visions of eternal realities. 
St. Paul was caught up into the third heaven where he 
saw and heard things that are not lawful for man to 
utter. This is the transcendental realm from which 
-come the intuitions of religion and religious daring. 
To souls whether of the lofty type of Paul or John, 
or Francis, the Spirit is joy, gentleness and bliss, 
Ztnanda and santi. The religion of worship demands 
and is dependent on duality; something of this 
probably flashed on the mystic sight of the Vedic 
Yajnavalkya who, according to one of the Upanisadsy 
spoke thus to King Janaka who asked him as to 
the inner light or purusa. He (the man who 
has the Spirit) stands in the tumultuous ocean as 
beholder, alone and without a second, he whose 
world is the Brahman, This is his highest goal, this is 
his highest joy, this is his highest world, this is his 
highest bliss ; through a little part only of this bliss, 
other creatures have their life. There he who knows 
this is calm, subdued, resigned, patient and collected ; 
in his own self only he beholds the self, he beholds all 
as self ; evil doth not overcome him, he overcomes all 
ovil, evil doth not burn him, he burns all evil ; free from 
evil, free from passion, and free from doubt, he 
becomes a Brahmanay he whose world is the Brahman* 
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JESUS AND OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 

The most outstanding: feature of Christian experience, 
to put it in non-technical language, is that we can no 
more think of God without Jesus Christ than we can 
think of Jesus Christ without God. In the Christian 
consciousness revealed in the Gospels and the Acts, 
the two are declared to be inseparable. To 
separate what God Himself has joined in such indis- 
soluble union is to do injustice to both. That Jesus 
has contributed some vital elements to our experience 
is admitted by those who would regard Him as the 
final and full revelation of God. Our knowledge of 
God has been constituted in essential particulars by 
Him ; and after having got the benefit of all this, some 
who cannot understand the inner meaning of Christian 
experience would dispense with Him. We contend that 
after having put Jesus into God, we cannot by any 
process of logic eliminate Him. This is what was meant 
to be conveyed by the apostolic faith in the words, 
"God through Jesus Christ.* The fallacy of the 
argument of those who would, for the sake of some 
alleged zeal for God, reduce Jesus to an ordinary man, 
or the greatest of men, consists in thinking that they 
know all about God without Jesus and- that they can 
with this previous knowledge judge the nature of the 
person of Jesus. This is to put the cart before the horse. 
Jesus can only be judged by Himself, and His person 
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explained from the standpoint of His own conscious- 
ness. This can only be said of God who, as is universally 
acknowledged, has neither an equal nor a superior. 
God is God in His innermost being. 

There are two ways, in short, of regarding this 
problem from the standpoint of Christian experience : 
(1) When Jesus appeared in the world's history, there 
existed a certain amount of knowledge of God. In 
relation to this knowledge what is Jesus? (2) After 
Jesus came into the world, there is our present know- 
ledge into which He has entered most vitally. What 
is His relation to God in this system ? Looked at from 
both points of view, the relation to Jesus to God passes 
beyond the ordinary relations of man. After having 
profoundly altered our knowledge of God and even 
our relations to Him morally and spiritually. He has 
become the warp of our Christian experience and 
through it of lai'ge portions of humanity. 

This same thought can be put in another way. How 
do we get our knowledge of God ? It is through human 
experience that we know God and any God, or elements 
in God that lie beyond this cognition, is to us non- 
existent, as the Upa7iisads rightly point out. The 
existential aspects of God are embodied in the 
experience of humanity, i.e. of men as individuals and 
groups, acting and re-acting on one another. What we 
mean by an avatar can be interpreted from this 
view-point as the embodiment on the human plane of 
the eternal elements in the divine nature. All religion 
and every advance in the religious field is the emergence 
of these existential elements, through individuals 
above all, into the human consciousness. It is to the 
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extent to which individual spirits in human history have 
manifested the eternal and spiritual purpose, will and 
mind of Isvara behind our human buddhi and manas 
that God becomes incarnate. Viewed in this light, the 
consciousness of Jesus is the supreme Incarnation ; it 
sums up not only the pre-existing elements of the being 
of God in humanity (that is, before the historic advent 
of Jesus) but takes it on to higher levels. The process of 
summation and advance is peculiar to Jesus, and entitles 
Him to a pre-eminent place in the becoming of God. 
We can no more think of God without Jesus than we 
can conceive the world without the sun. 

In the above connexion it should be noted that this 
supreme knowledge of God, parazidya^ is not knowledge 
that can become our possession except through Him, 
He is not the scaffolding that is useful for the construc- 
tion of a building and is then discarded. He is, as the 
scriptures say in language of lofty symbolism, the 
corner stone of the building that none can reject with 
impunity. This parajnana has not been reduced to 
writing so as to be read by all ; for as the Hindu books 
say, God transcends even the Vedns that toil after Him 
with painful steps. The New Testament, and especial- 
ly the Gospels, do not profess to give us the light of 
the knowledge in the face of Jesus Christ, as Paul put 
it, except as we stand before that august figure, who 
transforms us from glory to glory, that is from one 
stage of anubhava to another. Not even can the 
Church become a substitute for the Lprd Jesus. For 
the Church can only provide the spiritual environment 
in which the jjvaiviari can follow^ on to know the Lord. 
In the final resort everyone has to face Him. There- 
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fore, it is only by organic and mystical union with 
Jesus that the jivaiman attains the revelation and 
redemption that He wrought and not otherwise. He is 
the Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. 

In examining the place of Jesus in our ahnajnana 
we ought to give some consideration to a crude argu- 
ment that has been advanced by some who would see 
in Him what they call an ordinary man. (By the 
bye, has anyone ever seen an ordinary man, the fiction 
that is to supersede particular men ?) It is urged with 
some plausibility that Jesus is the full and final 
revelation of God, but He is an ordinary man whom 
Isvara made use of for this purpose. This appears 
to be a most barren platitude and has neither logic nor 
poetry nor mysticism in it and should be carefully 
examined : 

1. This idea ^’ould recall to our minds the time- 
honoured philosophical distinction between the mani- 
fested and the unmanifesied, between phenomenon and 
Qoumenon, between appearance (maya) and reality 
(sat). Whatever value it may have had in ancient or 
modern philosophy or in some extreme forms of 
Indian speculation (the metyavada), its meaning is nil 
in the realm of religion and the system of values. Let 
us illustrate this by means of a picture. Suppose we 
sit before a curtain and see figures moving on it, cast 
on it from behind by some agency. The curtain with 
the moving figures stands for appearance and what we 
regard as the cause behind the curtain is the reality. 
Similarly, the universe that we see and Jesus through 
whom this full and final revelation of God has come are 
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all manifestation and appearance, thrown on the curtain 
by the supreme actor, God. Could anyone confound the 
appearance with the reality ? Apart from the meta- 
physical difficulties involved in giving a right answer 
to the problems raised by the existence of the curtain, 
there is the moral and spiritual dilemma that you leave 
to Jesus no functions. You ought, then, to conclude 
that His humanity is unreal, and is a mere curtain from 
behind which God moved Him like a puppet, so that 
Jesus is not reduced to the position of man but 
becomes practically God. The curtain is nothing but 
a submissive medium for conveying the movements 
of God. 

2. Even supposing that this extreme logical deduc- 
tion is not to be entertained, you are driven to the 
other horn of the dilemma, an external God. In some 
of the contributions to the elucidation of the ultimate 
meaning and value of Jesus, this old-fashioned deistic 
conception of a watch and watch-maker is trotted out. 
It is, to say the least, not a conception that can regulate 
our valuation of Jesus and is entirely contrary not only to 
some of the fundamental ideas of Indian thought but to 
modern philosophy. We come to know God through 
nature and its operations; we perceive the presence of 
powers, wide and majestic, in their working. We make 
then a clear-cut distinction between what we call nature 
as a watch, and the Lord as the watch-maker. Into this 
being called God we throw all our conceptions of nature, 
our ideas of movements in human affairs, our longings 
and their satisfactions. But no man has seen this ex* 
ternal God, as we see the watch-maker. What we know 
is nature and man ; and to us they are not only the 
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handiwork of Gk)d but God is immanent in them. 
Therefore, when we examine the life of Jesus and what 
He is in human experience, we get new ideas of God 
and we transfer them to this external reservoir of all 
our experience, called God. However much we may 
regard this as a convenient precis of our experience, it 
is simply unphilosophical. Onr knowledge of God 
cannot in this sense be separated from Jesus, as if He 
were a curtain on which God had thrown His final and 
full revelation. If this is what is meant by religious 
•experience, God might as well send down on the world 
morocco-bound Bibles at stated intervals instead of 
going through the tedious process of nature and the 
troubled history of man. To us Jesus is the very image 
of God, and God Himself. The idea of separating His 
•qualities and transferring them to an external God is 
not only a redundant process, but robs history of 
fill its novelty, 'tension, pathos, and the tragedy 
that purifies, as Aristotle defined it. If you ask the 
ordinary Christian what he know’s of God, He can 
only describe the kalyanaguna of the person of 
Jesus. This God is a frame- work and what is the 
use of even a golden frame-work without the face 
of the beloved? Jesus, says the Christian bhakta^ 
I know ; but who is God ? He is the predicate of God ; 
or if you prefer it irr the sake of a nominal adherence 
to the demands of monotheism, God is the predicate 
of Jesus. But our preference is to define the unknown 
God by the somewhat-known Jesus. 

3. After a consideration of the full and final mani- 
festation of God made by Jesus in its relation to 
hvara, let us ask ourselves w’hat attributes of God 
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this manifestation is designed to reveal. Hvara^ it 
is alleged, endowed the Prophet of Nazareth with these 
divine rights and prerogatives, and therefore Jesus has 
not any inherent right to claim Divinity but only an 
exterfial and derivative right. What, then, are these 
rights and prerogatives ? They are, (1) the right to 
forgive sins, that is authority over the consciences of 
men, (2) the right to die for the world, (3) the right 
to judge humanity now and at the last trial before 
Himself, sitting in the judgement-seat of the universe, 
(4) the right to wind up the history of this world and 
its affairs, (5) the right to place the moral ideal before 
men and command them wdth a majestic gesture to 
follow Him, (6) the right to invite men to Himself as 
the fountain of santi^ (7) the right to bestow on men the 
supreme love of God and hence to display this love as 
the deepest nature of God and as the regulative principle 
of God in relation to men. Even granting that the 
first five of these prerogatives could be exercised by 
Jesus as a man, because of a legal grant from God 
Himself, and as His vice-regent, it cannot be contended 
that even the display of love by Jesus as the final and 
full manifestation of God was only an external and 
legal transfer of the divine love for man to an ordinary 
man. 

Two points ought to be borne in mind in our 
estimate of the mesuiing of this love in relation to 
God. {a) In the Christian consciousness and in the 
minds of the Apostles and the Church founded by them, 
nothing was more firmly rooted than this wonderful 
and abiding love of Jesus for them and men at large. 
It was to them an increasing source of inspiration 
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mystery, and joy that Jesus should have given His love 
to them, loving, as someone said, His own till the end. 
Looking at the life of Jesus and our inner experience 
we know something of its nature and intensity. His 
compassion and love for the sinner, the out-caste, 
and the broken-hearted grows on us with thrilling 
power and our hearts, even those of the stoniest 
among us, are melted within us as we see Jesus, 
the author and completer of our salvation. Amidst 
the desolation of life, as the early bhaktas of Jesus 
found after His tragic crucifixion and its heart- 
piercing cries of sorrow, His love keeps coming 
as the morning dew, as the latter and former rain. 
The mystery of life, its gloom and almost never-ending 
terror are irradiated by one brilliant star, that is, 
the love of Jesus. It has broken for the bhakta the 
horrors of death ; the pains and penalties of life, and 
all sufferings borne for His sake are only partaking, as 
Paul learned in his mystical life, in His sufferings and 
fulfilling what still remains to be completed, in an 
outburst of joy, Paul who more than any other bhakta 
experienced this love, cried out, * Who can separate us 
from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord ? ' 
(Rom. viii. 39.) 

(b) Such love as this was in the Christian conscious- 
ness of Jesus not aii external thing bestowed on Him, 
but it was, as it were, the very life-blood of His being. 
In it bhaktas hear the very beats of His mighty 
heart, and through them the very beats of God's heart 
itself. Jusi as in listening to the sound in the conch- 
shell, we seem to hear the murmur of the ever- 
lasting sea, even so in the love of Jesus we catch the 
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very sounds of Hvara whose tenderness and love for 
men are the full and final display of His kalyanaguna^ 
In one of the Upanisads a sage says, ‘The father 
is dear to us not because of himself but because of 
the self {Brahman) in him; the wife is dear to the 
husband not because she is a wife, but because 
of the self in her; the husband is dear to the wife 
not because be is the husband, but because of the self 
in him ; and the children are dear to the father not 
because they are his children but because of the self in 
them.’ Even so the love of Jesus is the indication that 
the love of God has come into the world not in the 
dreams of sages, but really in the consciousness of 
humanity. There are two formulas that we could 
adopt, God with Jesus, or God in Jesus. The Christian 
consciousness has chosen the in rather than the with^ 
moved by a profound spiritual intuition. 

4. Strange to say, some critics have forgotten 
that even in the trinitarian formula, the Son is sub- 
ordinate to the Father in rank and grade as Dr. Shed 
says in his The History of Christian Doctrine. At this 
stage we shall not enter on any discussion of the 
Nicene formula of the eternal generation of the Son 
from the Father beyond the remark that the rights and 
prerogatives of the Son are regarded as coming from 
the Father, and by the insistence on the identity of the 
consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, the 
orthodox theologians did avoid making the Son a mere 
creature, as they said. This subordination of the 
Son to the Father was granted by all Christian 
thinkers. Tertullian, arguing with the Monarchians 
who said that the Father alone was of the divine 
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essence and that the equality of the Son would destroy 
the divine monarchy, said, ‘ I who derive the Son 
not from a foreign source, but from the substance 
of the Father ; — a Son who does nothing without the will 
•of the Father ^ — how is it possible that I destroy the 
divine monarchy ? On the contrary, I preserve it in 
the Son, delivered to him from the Father. ... In 
this way, also. One is All, in that All are One. ..." 

No man hath seen the ineffable God nor can see. We 
^ee God with the face of Jesus. To the ordinary and 
unsophisticated consciousness there is a black veil God 
would seem to have cast over His face. But now that 
Jesus has removed the veil, we behold the face of God 
Himself. That is what the greatest Christian experi- 
ence says, He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. 
The face of Jesus — what is it like ? As we study the 
Gospel narratives, we catch the lineaments. His power 
and graciousness, 'His profound love and the perfection 
of His character, His mystery and humanity. It is this 
living expressive face that appears in our communion 
with God. We see the face crowned with thorns 
and the blood trickling down. We see the face looking 
with tragic grandeur as He sits at the table giving 
the bread and wine. We see the face blazing with 
indignation as He rebukes the supercilious Pharisees, 
Scribes and Sadducees. We see the face beaming with 
love as He bends over the children. We see the face 
•shrinking in shame and infinite pity as He stoops down 
and writes on the ground, while the woman stands alone 
before Him. We see the face weary and sinking into 
sleep on the boat. It is this face that dominates, 
haunts and irradiates our moments of prayer and 
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dhyana. It encompasses us like the aroma and 
fragrance of a new-blown flower. The soul is lost in 
its glory and perfume. In one word, whai is vivid and 
real to us is the {ace oi Jesus with a shadowy background 
of unknown and infinite potencies into which we strive 
to penetrate but catch only stray gleams. Whom we call 
God stands behind Jesus, and it is Jesus who gives, as 
it were, colour, light and rUpa to God. Out of the 
infinite nebulousness emerges the face of Jesus. God 
is the unmanifested and Jesus is the manifested. God 
is the sat^ or being, and Jesus is the cit or intelligencer 
wisdom, and love which indicates the nature of the 
being of God. 

In scholastic theory we have the attributes of God, 
His guiiasy divided into two categories, the primary 
and the secondary, the metaphysical and the moral. 
Omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence, the 
former of these gunas, are the least understood part of 
God’s nature, and evidently, therefore, the most 
insisted upon in theological disputations. His mercy, 
compassion, justice, and love, the latter of His qualitiesr 
are most in evidence in His relation to human beings, 
and they are the gunas in which we are most interested.. 
In the Saiva Siddhanta, the functions of God are 
five: creation, preservation, destruction, obscuration 
and grace. It is in the outflowing of His grace 
that men come most into contact w’ith Him. It 
is this aspect of God’s being that receives the 
clearest expression in Jesus Christ. Not merely God 
is love, but the methods by and in which He reconciles 
men to himself are to be found in Jesus. If we may 
say so, Jesus has to us not only the moral values that 
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we attach to God, but He is the very life of God. He 
is the projection on to the plane of sarnsara^ of the flux 
of life, the very heart of God. Without this realization, 
God recedes into the inaccessible region of His own 
nature and beyond our human efforts. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JEWISH 
CHRISTIANS 

Let us now see what were the presuppositions of 
theology and philosophy which guided the early 
Christians in assigning to their Master His place. First 
of all come the Jewish categories of thought. 

1. God is the supramundane Creator, infinite, 
omnipotent, omnipresent and omniscient. 

2. In the days of the Lord and for some two or 
three centuries before His advent, God had, so it was 
thought, ceased to speak through any prophet with the 
result that the Old Testament revelation had reached 
its climax. It was, henceforth, the duty of the 
Jewish Church to preserve the Law, elaborate its 
provisions, and continue to live in accordance with 
them. Besides, there was the time-honoured sacrificial 
ritual in charge of the priests of the temple. The 
Pharisees and Scribes were the custodians of the Law, 
and the priests of the latter. In short, the finality and 
eternity of the Law became the creed of the Jew. It 
was through the Law that God’s voice could be heard. 

3. This was in many respects an unprogressive 
system, and could not satisfy the needs and aspirations 
of the devout and the mystical who fled for consolation 
to the apocalyptic literature that had sprung up during 
these centuries. Christians who knew only the Old 
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Testament and even scholars till a few decades ago 
thought that this period was one of silence. But, as 
Dr. R. H. Charles says in his Between the Old and 
New Testame^itSy ‘ in fact, we are now in a position to 
prove that these two centuries were in many respects 
centuries of greater spiritual progress than any two 
that had preceded them in Israel.’ 

4. The outstanding view of this literature, based 
to some extent on some portions of the Old Testament, 
was that the world required a thorough transformation 
or even deserved destruction, and that it was speeding 
up towards the last end which would usher in the 
Messianic age. This would witness the triumph of 
Israel’s righteousness and the establishment of the 
ancient glories of its kingdom. Judgement and the 
resurrection would also take place. In some portions 
of this literature that rose in Galilee for the most part, 
the agent of Ydhweh was described as the Son of 
Man. 

It is now agreed on all hands (leaving some 
negligible critics) that Jesus claimed to be this Son of 
Man, however difficult and even inconceivable it might 
be to the modern rationalistic mind to understand how 
our Lord could have identified Himself with such a 
movement, and assumed the rcle of the supernatural 
Son of Man. Here then was the chief category by 
which His relation to Yahweh was defined even by 
Himself and passed on to posteiity by the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

Again, this Son of Man was also theologically 
conceived as the Son of God, a term of uncertain 
signification. 
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The problem, therefore, was this. Granting that the 
Jesus of history and experience stands in a peculiar and 
unique relation to Yahweh, and holding also that there 
is only one God, transcendent and beyond the possibi- 
lity of reaching down to man’s consciousness and 
need, how is He to be conceived ? The Jewish mind 
in its purity and rigidity said, God is God and man is 
man. There is no transition possible from God to 
man, or from man to God. The two are static entities^ 
the supreme Isvara and the jlvaimayi, God did and 
could mediate between Himself and man by means of 
angels, but was there any other means by which this 
vast and infinite gulf could be bridged ? The deification 
of Jesus was as much out of the question as the 
humanization of God in Jesus. In the primitive 
Church the relations between the supreme Yahweh and 
Jesus were never defined on the basis of any metaphy- 
sics. And yet in the burning fluid of Christian 
experience, God the Father of the Lord and the Lord 
of Glory (as Jesus was called) often lost their distinctive 
outlines. The bhaktas passed from one to the other, 
unconsciously moved by the pressure of the Spirit of 
Jesus. The Son of Man, however, loomed on the 
horizon as the great light that irradiated the cloudy 
region of the transcendent being of Yahweh. He sat 
at the right hand of the majesty on high. This is the 
Jewish doctrine of Christ’s person. 

It was believed that with the prophets of the Old 
Testament the living contact of God, with men had 
passed away. This banishment of God was effected in. 
the alleged interests of monotheism, and because of the: 
Jewish desire to remove God from the sphere of the 
12 
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transitory, the imperfect, and evil. So well and com- 
pletely had Jewish thought accomplished this on the 
classical soil of Judasa that the religious souls who were 
not satisfied with a transcendent deity had recourse to 
various expedients to bridge the yawning chasm. In the 
Old Testament itself there are indications that it was 
■deemed derogatory to the infinite majesty of God to 
show Himself to man, as this would lead to some crude 
forms of anthropomorphism. How could Yahweh smell 
the savour of sacrifice, walk in the garden of Eden in the 
■cool of the day, or show His face or His back ? In the 
view of the later Jewish thinkers, all this was idolatry 
and would lend itself to degrading conceptions of the 
corporeality of the eternal God. In order to obviate 
such a necessity, God’s appearances in the Old Testa- 
ment, coming from earlier traditions, were ascribed to 
the Angel of the Lord who v/as the manifestation of 
God and identical'with Him. It was He who appeared 
to Moses in the burning bush, and who led Israel 
through the wilderness. Another means adopted was 
the system of angels ; in the New Testament they are 
regarded as messengers between God and Mary, God 
and Zechariah and so on. But the greatest agency was 
the Son of Man of Daniel and the Book of Enoch ; this 
was the Palestinian expedient for bringing to earth the 
power and providence of God. 

There is absolutely no doubt that Jesus styled 
Himself the Son of Man, and His biographers preserved 
this original designation. There are problems con- 
nected with the Son of Man doctrine that are yet 
unsolved and probably cannot be solved, because they 
belong to the inner consciousness of our Lord; but 
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there is one mystery that runs through the Synoptic 
Gospels and forms the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Christian idea of the Son ot Man. It led to the 
later experiences and speculations of the Greek-speak- 
ing churches. The Son of Man, as depicted by the 
apocalyptic writers, was never conceived as a man 
born of a woman, living like a man, and even dying 
like a man. The prevailing view was that He would 
suddenly appear in the clouds of heaven, execute 
judgement, and establish the Messianic reign. Jesus 
happened to live on earth — quite an inexplicable fact. 
How to make Him come in the clouds of heaven was 
the problem. Whatever large corrections we may 
make in the uncompromising eschatological theory 
propounded by Dr. Schweitzer, the fact that Jesus 
regarded His person as a mystery which ought not to 
be revealed to all and .sundry is beyond challenge. 
According to this German scholar, the mystery was 
the consciousness of Jesus, that though He was the 
Son of Man, He yet lived on earth. That is why none 
recognized Him as the Son of Man ; and other 
complications were introduced by Him which, while 
preserving His original consciousness, altered in 
many respects the traditional view of the Son of 
Man. The ultimate impression left on the Jewish 
Christian mind was a revolutionary view, that the 
heavenly, pre-existent, and supei -natural Son of Man 
had been born on earth, had lived a life full of grace 
and truth, revealed the character of God, been tried, 
crucified, died, had risen again and gone back to 
God, and that He would come again like the apo- 
calyptic Son of Man in the clouds of heaven. Even 
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while the expectations of the early Church regarding: 
the speedy return of the ascended Son of Man were not 
fulfilled, the other elements in the composite personality 
of Jesus came into prominence. If Christianity had 
been purely eschatological, it would have died with the 
cessation of belief in the speedy return of Jesus ; and 
if it had not arisen as an eschatological belief, it would 
never have gripped the human mind and given birth to 
the intense conviction and heroism of the early Church. 
The one outstanding fact in Christian experience and 
history is the ineffable, mysterious consciousness of 
Jesus, and all theories whether Greek, Jewish, Roman, 
or Indian have to fasten on it and deal with it. And 
yet the mystery of the Son of Man will ever remain 
hidden with Him in God, though His bhaktas can 
understand some elements of it in Him who was made 
flesh and who dwells among men. 

Thus Christianity effected a radical revolution in the 
Son of Man of Jewish apocalypse, so much so that the 
purely Jewish authorities after the destruction of 
Jerusalem condemned the apocalyptic writings because 
they had been taken possession of by the Christian 
Church and by Jesus of Nazareth. The Son of Man 
ceased to be Jewish and became Christian and universal. 
It was reserved to Christian scholars to bring back to 
light this great literature which, we cannot help believing, 
so profoundly influenced our Lord Himself. And yet 
it is right to say with the authors of The Lord of 
Thought that Jesus is greater than even the Son of 
Man of Jewish apocalypse, as He is greater than any 
theories that men have fashioned concerning Him, 
Aye^ our view is that He is greater than even the God of 
the metaphysician and the theologian* 
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In estimating the significance of the early Jewish 
Christian conception of the person of our Lord, it is 
best to bear in mind the oft-forgotten fact that the 
terms employed to describe Him should not be pressed 
to yield metaphysical results that could be brought into 
line with the later creeds of the Christian Church, 
The Apostolic Jewish mind had no leanings towards 
abstract speculation, and the hhakias were mainly 
concerned with concrete problems and interests of a 
religious and even national character. In the early 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles and in the first 
Epistle of Peter, generally attributed to the apostle, we 
have the primitive Christian hopes, ideas and fears, 
in short, the reaction of the Jewish mind to the fact of 
Jesus Christ. Let it be remembered, what is so often 
forgotten, that when the early Christians speak of 
Jesus, they are not mainly referring to a historical 
figure, but to the living Christ whose presence was felt 
as residing in them. Their description applies to this 
ascended Jesus ; they do not and probably could not 
make the distinction that modern scholarship has made 
familiar to us, that between the Jesus of history and 
the Jesus of experience. As the Jesus of experience 
is too great a figure to fit into the systems of some of 
our modem critics, they would have none of It, and fly 
for refuge to the Jesus of history. But as the prophet 
says, it is ‘ as if a man fled from a lion and a bear mpt 
him, or went into the house and leaned his hand on the 
wall, and a serpent bit him.' Instead of the lion of the 
Jesus of experience, they are confronted by the bear of 
the Jesus of history ; and when they lean on the Jesus 
of history, they are bitten by the serpent of experience. 
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As has been pointed out again and again in these 
pages, the Son of Man conception is the rock ot offence 
to some of our scholars ; and on it they have stumbled 
and fallen. What they would reject is the corner-stone 
of the whole Christian edifice. Our main contention, 
with which many modernists would agree, is that we 
have the religious basis of the conception of the 
divinity of our Lord virtually in the preaching of Peter 
in the Acts and in the Epistles, and in a later age a 
metaphysical construction followed which we are at 
liberty to subject to the closest scrutiny. 

Let ns therefore direct our attention to the recorded 
utterances and written words so as to form an idea of 
the attitude that the early Christian Church adopted to 
Jesus. (1) Whereas the Son of Man is the term applied 
by Jesus to designate Himself, it recedes into the 
background in early Christian preaching. When 
Stephen is being stoned, he says, ‘ Behold, I see the 
heavens opened and the Son of Man standing on the 
right hand of God.* (Acts vii. 56.) In other places He 
is called by various titles, the chief of which is Plis 
(God’s) Son Jesus. Other terms are the Holy One, 
the Just, the Prince of Life, the Prophet referred to by 
Moses to succeed him, the Christ, the Lord, a Man 
approved by God by miracles and signs, etc. (2) He 
pre-existed and was the subject of prophecy. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to resist this conclusion. 
The argument is advanced that the prophets, especially 
David in the Messianic Psalm, are supposed by Peter 
to have only foreseen the Christ, and not to have thought 
of Him as pre-existent. They predicted, it is urged, the 
coming of the Christ but did not predicate His pre- 
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existence. We are unable to limit these references only 
to prediction. Besides, if we are right in examining 
the Book of Enoch for the nature of the Son of Man^ 
it cannot be denied that pre-existence is one oi His 
attributes. There are other claims made on behalf of 
Jesus, ethical and religious, that indicate that Peter 
could not possibly have dreamed of his Lord as a man. 
Such an argument might be based on some capricious 
and fantastic manipulation of texts, but to appeal 
to Peter is to appeal to one who would show 
scant mercy to the purely humanitarian view 
of Jesus. But even supposing that Peter believed in 
the pre-existence of the Lord before the days of His 
flesh, just as he believed in His post-existence, does 
this lead us to any clear definition of divinity ? It 
must be frankly admitted that a mathematical formula 
of identity, Jesus = God, could never have dawned on 
any Christians, and we cannot help asking whether any 
Christian says that this formal equation is the creed of 
the Christian Church. Jesus in the orthodox creed of 
the Church is the Incarnation of the Son of God ; and 
when it is said that Jesus could never be the Incarna- 
tion of God, there seems to be a confusion of thought. 
Jesus believed in God whom He called His Father in a 
peculiar sense ; and of course it could not be maintained 
that Jesus is the Incarnation of the Father, a heresy 
(called the Patripassian heresy) that the Church con^ 
demned in the early centuries. Therefore, it is beyond 
dispute that the God whom Jesus called our Father and 
His Father is not Jesus Christ. Jesus distinguishes 
Himself from the Father. To the Jewish mind of 
Peter who had been led by His Lord to identify the 
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Jewish God with the Father, any such identification 
would have been inconceivable, the negation of the 
Christ-consciousness and of the whole theory of 
Jewish cosmology. 

Then, in what relation does this supei -human Son 
of Man and Son of God stand in relation to the 
God of the Old Testament and the Apocalyptic 
writings? One test by which this can be determined 
is whether God created the Son of Man or the 
Son of God by His creative Hat. Angels and men, 
animate and inanimate creation, all owe over their 
existence to God, the Ancient of days, as He is 
called in Daniel. But is there anywhere any mention 
of the creation of the Son of Man, the Son of God ? In 
Daniel vii. 13, 14 where we obtain the first vision of 
the Son of Man and His functions from which the 
subsequent system of the Jewish apocalypses arose, 
we read : ‘ I saw in the night visions, and, behold, one 
like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven, 
and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before him.' To Him was given every kind 
of authority, and His Kingdom is said to be an ever- 
lasting Kingdom. Even granting that this Son of Man 
is the allegorical name for regenerated Israel, we have 
to look to subsequent developments and then we find 
that the Son of Man becomes an individual being who 
is to usher in the Kingdom of God or the Messianic 
reign. In the Book of Enoch this receives classical 
expression, and when we come to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we trace the full development of the 
original Enochian conception of the Son of Man, 
or the Son of God. In the first chapter this Son is 
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spoken of as begotten, as the first begotten, and yet as 
the creator of the worlds. There would seem to be 
here an idea that the Son came into existence some- 
where back in eternity or the endless past ; but at what 
time would seem to be immaterial. Practically speak- 
ing, the Son would seem to be beginningless. This 
was evidently the thought of a Jew trained in Jewish 
thought who could not have been without some know- 
ledge of the Greek philosophy of the time. In one 
word, the Jewish mind felt so dazzled, as Stephen’s was 
when dying, by the glory of God that it saw the 
Son of God or Jesus standing at the right hand of 
this indescribable glory. Practically this meant that 
the indefinite God, the Paranjydiis became definite 
and humanized in the Purusoitama^ Jesus. How this 
was done could never enter into the Jewish Christian 
mind. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY 

In describing the development of the idea of the 
Incarnation we are on the bed-rock of essential 
experience and history on the soil of Judaea. Under 
the pressure of the overwhelming fact of Jesus Christ, 
the so-called monotheistic conception of God began to 
give way. Instead of God dwelling in the solitude of 
heaven, undisturbed by any other presence or being, 
in the apostolic consciousness this painful and oppres- 
sive loneliness of heaven is invaded by Jesus Christ, 
the Son of Man and the Son of God. In a word, the 
God of the early 'Christians is not a solitary God, the 
one without a second, as the Upamsads would 
describe Him, but the Father of our Lord, plus His 
Son Jesus. This seems to be the religious dichotomy 
or dvaiia introduced into the mystery of the abstract 
and transcendent God by the revelation of Jesus. But 
it can be readily seen that such a dualism could not 
satisfy any but the unspeculative Palestinian Jewish 
mind that did not see the antithesis between this new 
Christian conception and the contemporary Jewish 
belief. If Christianity should succeed in claiming the 
allegiance of rational minds, it could not hold such 
a theory of God. Therefore, when it passed beyond 
the fertile soil of Palestine, not a barren and rocky 
soil as Gibbon says in the chapter describing the 
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theories of the Incarnation, it struck its roots into a 
soil rich in intellectual speculations, and drew from it 
the nourishment it required for growing into a mighty 
tree. In the first instance, it was not pure Greek 
metaphysicians that took up Christianity and Jesus, 
but the Jews of the Dispersion who had been 
influenced in their interpretations of the Bible by 
Greek philosophy. St. Paul and the author of the 
Fourth Gospel (let us at least for the sake of brevity 
call him by his traditional name John) supplied the 
necessary philosophical explanation for the mystery of 
the personality of Jesus. Without entering into any 
lengthy discussion regarding the indebtedness of Paul 
and John to Greek philosophy. Platonism or Neo- 
Platonism, and the mystery religions of the Roman 
Empire, we would admit that some pregnant concep- 
tions were seized by them from these non-Christian 
systems for the formulation of the facts of Christian 
experience and history. 

John in his preface to the Gospel introduces the 
revolutionary conception of the Word of God or 
Logos. To the Greek-speaking Jew and the Gentile who 
became a follower of Jesus, the term the Son of Man 
must have appeared rather strange and unintelligible. 
Besides, it was so associated w’ith Jewish nationalistic 
hopes and aspirations that the Greek and Roman would 
have regarded it as entirely foreign and even repugnant 
to their sentiments. Some term was therefore neces- 
sary which would serve the same purpose to the Greek 
as the Son of Man to the Jew of Palestine. The casket 
in which the glittering jewel of the mystery of Jesus, 
was now placed was the Logos or the Word of God 
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A few remarks will make clear the implications of 
such a term. (1) In that book of the Old Testament, 
Proverbs and in the apocryphal book, The Wisdom of 
Solomon, Wisdom assumes a most extraordinary place 
as the Logos. It may be admitted that Greek influence 
had something to do with this new phenomenon of the 
Jewish mind. In Chapter viii of Proverbs, Wisdom is 
a personalized being who says, ‘ The Lord possessed 
me in the beginning of his way, before his works of 
old. I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 
or ever the earth was.’ (Verses 22, 23.) When we 
turn to the Wisdom of Solomon, we read even more 
striking words, ‘ She (Wisdom) is the breath of the 
power of God, and a pure influence flowing from the 
throne of the Almighty ; therefore can no defiled thing 
fall into her. For she is the brightness of the ever- 
lasting light, the unspotted mirror of the power of 
God, and the image of his goodness,’ (Chapter vi. 
25, ‘26.) These words would recall to the minds of 
our readers passages in St. Paul and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews in which in almost identical words 
our Lord is described in relation to God. (2) In 
Greek philosophy the Logos or Reason of God remained 
a purely impersonal conception; or it possessed a 
sufficient amount of personal consciousness so as not 
to be confounded with a mere mechanical force. 
^3) When this idea of the Logos was taken up by 
Jewish Plellenists like Philo and the author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, it became somewhat changed. 
The Jew-ish mind did not indulge in mere abstractions. 
And so the Wisdom of God @r Logos became per- 
sonalized, without ceasing to be ‘a pure influence 
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flowing from the glory of the Almighty.’ (4) Although- 
in the later speculations of Christians in the Greek- 
speaking Churches, the Logos doctrine became domi- 
nant in conceiving Jesus as the Logos or Wisdom oi 
God, Paul adhered to his Jewish view that He is the 
Son of God. (5) In the Logos doctrine the early 
Christians had a metaphysics that was deemed sufficient 
to preserve the unity or solity of God while giving to 
Jesus a place of pre-eminence as the Logos. It was 
from God that the Logos came out as the first influence 
or emanation, and as such it had, so it was thought, 
the attributes of Deity. For many a devout soul 
among the Greek Christians and many a sophist from 
the schools of philosophy, such a description of our 
Lord as the Logos of God was the most satisfactory 
solution of the transcendent problem presented by the 
person of Jesus whose influence they felt within the 
depths of their reason and conscience. 

With the introduction of the Logos doctrine as the 
explanation by the Greek mind of the person of Jesus 
Christ we enter on a wide theatre of intellectual 
activity. This was not effected by the Gnostic heretics 
but by the author of the Fourth Gospel himself. The 
facts that became prominent and required reconciliation 
in some coherent formula were these : 

1. There was the Jewish idea of one God. This 
was no doubt, as some scholars point out, a mere 
nominal monotheism. It is doubted by Wernle in his 
Thi Beginnings of Chrisiia?iity whether there was any 
monotheist in the days of Jesus either among His 
bhaktas or among , the Jews. We might be pardoned 
for doubting and we shall show later on whether 
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Christians are monotheists at all. But in the days of 
the heretics there was this Jewish conception ot one 
God. 

2. Then there was the Logos who became incarnate 
in Jesus of Nazareth. If God and the Son of Man of 
Jewish apocalypse had remained on the mental horizon, 
receiving simultaneous worship from Christians, it 
would have been still unsatisfactory to the strict 
monotheists. In some indefinite way God and the Son 
of Man would have been reconciled but the Logos 
doctrine disturbed the seeming harmony by the intro- 
duction of an intellectual category that had a rich 
wealth of associations in the current philosophical 
schools. 

3. Were the Christian thinkers to interpret the Logos 
as Plato and his later interpreters did, or were 
they to make any distinctions ? Christian thinkers like 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Arius and others 
became fervent students of Platonism. The way was 
thus opened up for fertile speculations and subtle 
distinctions. The problem was to maintain the unity 
of God and at the same time the dignity, the equality, 
and distinctness of the Logos or the Son of God. It 
cannot be said that the orthodox Church put forward 
any explanation ultimately of the mysteries of Jesus and 
God, but it merely contented itself by affirming what it 
regarded as the fundamental facts that had become 
prominent in the controversies with the heretics. The 
following forms of heresies emerged successively : 

(1) The Logos or the Word of God is an emanation 
irom God, like Him but not having the same reality. 
The Logos, in other words, is equal to God but not 
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really distinct from Him. Many of the Fathers of the 
Church who are regarded as very orthodox used 
language of this kind. The Logos is like the sun’s light 
proceeding from the sun, or like the water proceeding 
from a fountain. 

(2) The Logos is utterly distinct from God and 
equal to Him. Some of these thinkers were unconscious 
polytheists. They really believed in three Gods, though 
they would have been horrified if they had been called 
polytheists. This reminds us of the popular notion 
current among Indian Christians. Most of them really 
believe in three gods, and place three chairs (what 
kind, we wonder) in heaven for the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 

(3) The Logos was a creature of God made long, 
long ago, and yet as it were once upon a time. He is 
therefore not equal to God but His substitute on a 
lower plane. Some of the heretics said that it was 
useless to measure the distance between God and His 
Logos with any mathematical instrument. Such was 
the opinion held by Arius, one of the boldest of the 
heretics. This doctrine differs fundamentally from the 
modern humanitarian view of Jesus. Arius conceived 
the Logos that dwelt in Jesus as superhuman and 
Divine, though not as complete Deity. 

How did orthodoxy meet the speculations of the 
heretics? Not in the spirit of the Master for whose 
honour it professed to fight. From the time that 
Christianity, instead of being a ‘ persecuted way,’ 
became successful, the spirit of John and James, the 
‘sons of thunder,’ took possession of the leaders 
of the orthodox Church. To Christianity success 
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has always been more of a danger and tragedy tham 
defeat and persecution. Till the time of Constantine, 
heretics and the saints of orthodoxy dwelt together, 
not indeed in unity but like the wheat and tares in the 
immortal parable of the Lord. But Constantine 
corrupted ecclesiastical morals and degraded the tone 
of theological debate when by bis fatal gift of patronage 
he included Christianity as one of the departments of 
the Empire. The arm of the flesh was stretched out to 
protect the swaying ark in which were enshrined the 
profoundest mysteries of the Christian faith. And yet 
the profane hand of the Imperial theologian was not 
struck down by the wrath of God ; but it was kissed 
by all the saints and fanatics of the Church as the very 
hand of the Lord. To such a deplorable pass had the 
Christian Church come when under imperial orders 
the Council of Nicea consisting of eminent divines- 
and bishops of the Church met in 325. 

We shall now point out some important features of 
the creed in order that a correct understanding of the 
efforts of the Greek intellect to estimate the Logos 
who was incarnate in Jesus Christ might be possible.. 
It is not our purpose to go into any details regarding 
this basic formula of Christendom which, with one^ 
modification, has been accepted by most of the 
Churches. Before the Indian mind can attempt 
anything like an idea of its own concerning the deep 
things of the faith, it ought to acquaint itself with the 
history of the doctrine of the Church. Otherwise, it 
might spend its efforts in vain by a mere repetition of 
one of the many forms of speculation that the Greek 
Christian mind threw put in trying to comprehend- 
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the incomprehensible. We ought to lament that a more 
philosophical spirit did not animate the disputants of 
theology in those days, let alone the charity of the 
Holy Spirit that would reason with love and a deep 
sense of the baffling mysteries of God, man and Jesus. 
It is to be hoped that the heady wine of theological 
fanaticism will not be drunk or distributed in the 
Indian churches. In the final decision reached by 
orthodoxy there are certain matters that should 
receive our special attention : 

1. As has been already remarked, it was felt that 
the distinction of tlie Logos should neither be sacrificed 
for His equality, nor His equality for His distinction 
Thus, two distinct and equal entities, though not Gods, 
were posited as a result of these discussions. 

2. Man and God were conceived as separate entities.. 
The Jewish idea that God is God and man is man 
received the most fervent support and became the 
stereotyped formula. Man is the creature of God the 
Creator ; and creation was regarded as the bringing: 
into existence ot something by the fiat of God. That 
was the hall-mark of nature and man. 

3. The Incarnation could not be interpreted as God 
becoming man, for the infinite God could never be 
transformed into finite man. Nor can man ever be 
exalted to the position of God, for the finite can never 
soar to the height of the infinite. In the Incarnatioi> 
therefore there is neither the deification of man nor 
the humanization of God. 

In order to give no loophole to the heretic Arius, 
certain terms and distinctions were used by the theolo- 
gians. Everything, animate and inanimate, human 
13 
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and divine, had a nature of its own that was, as it 
were, the foundation of its being. If there was a 
difference in the substance^ it was shown in the order of 
being. God had a separate nature from man, and 
therefore must be conceived as a separate substance. 
Man must be considered to possess a separate nature 
from God and must have, therefore, a separate 
substance. This was a form of Platonism that had 
entered into Christian theology. God and the Logos, 
the Father and the Son were consiibdaniial, or of 
the same substance. This consubstantiality or 
Homoousion became the keyword of the orthodoxy 
party. Arius was prepared to ascribe not the same 
substance but a similar substance, Homoiotisiony but it 
was anathema to the orthodox mind. Thus as Gibbon 
humorously remarks, only ‘a single diphthong ' parted 
the two, and yet how great and irreconcilable were the 
differences felt Jo be ! By the adoption of the Arian 
formula, the Son became only a creature ; a creature 
should not be worshipped, but only the Creator. 

4. Who then are the Father and the Son and how 
are they metaphysically related ? Father and Son are 
of the same substance, equal in power, though not in 
the order of rank. Father and Son are distinctions in 
the very being of God, but such should not be regarded 
as model distinctions, as aspects, or modifications 
of the one divine substance. They are hypostatic 
distinctions having reality in themselves, and not 
mere phenomenal differentiations. Later on these 
distinctions hardened into personal distinctions in the 
Latin legal mind. The Father and the Son became 
distinct persons like Ramaswamy and Krishnaswamy. 
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And yet the orthodox party claimed that such 
a differentiation did not involve more than one 
God. Here was the most formidable difficulty to 
be faced in conceiving: the Trinity of the orthodox 
formula. It was regarded as insuperable, and any 
explanation tended only to deepen the darkness. 
As Athanasius said, the more he pondered on the 
problem, the more incomprehensible it became. This 
ought to have led him to be more tolerant toward those 
who differed from him on such a perplexing problem ; 
but he became the unbending champion of the orthodox 
formula, at least after it was promulgated. In this 
respect there would seem to be nothing to choose 
between the orthodox party and the heretical party. 
Both moved towards the brink of the precipice and, 
locked in each other’s arms, wrestled as if the honor of 
God and His Christ depended on its issue. 



CHAPTER XV 


IMMANENCE AND TRANSCENDENCE 

The immanence of our Lord Jesus Christ, if it has any 
meaning for men, is the postulation of the immanence 
of His atman in human lives. That is, as Christian 
anubhava and sruii have agreed in emphasizing, the 
Lord Jesus, the Galilean, is still with us ; and His once 
historical personality, His life and death, have in some 
unaccountable way established this immanence. To-day 
we speak of Him as the exalted Jesus, but He who 
ascended is the same as He who once descended. Our 
contention is tl^at the avarbhana of Jesus and His 
arohana are the rhythmic processes of the one in- 
divisible Divine act. The humiliation and exaltation, 
the death and resurrection, the historical Jesus and 
the spiritual Jesus constitute the two sides of the 
one reality. In order to understand the real meaning 
of this ‘Immanence’ and ‘Transcendence’ should 
be clearly defined. As these are used in the vaguest 
manner possible in the polemic of theology and 
contending dogmatic schools, we fail to perceive thtiir 
place in religions speculation. 

1. Whatever may be said of the being and attributes 
(sat and guna) of the supreme Brahman in meta- 
physical discussion. He is essentially immanent in 
religious anubhava. In the history of religion, God has 
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manifested Himself to men as shining forms as to 
Moses in the burning bush, or He has spoken to the 
inner mind and heart of man as in the visions and 
trances of the prophets of Israel. Or, the Lord was 
recognized to be in the heart, the lotus of our being, as 
by the seers of the Upa^iisads in our own country. 

This immanental aspect of God was the centre of the 
bhakti movements in India. God not only resided in 
the lotus of the human heart as the antaryamin^ or as 
the singing bird within the nest, or as the light within 
Mie eye. But He took manifold forms to come in 
contact with His bhaktas. He draw them into the net 
of His own divine love and they in turn, as the sages 
say, brought the great Brahman who is beyond manas, 
vak^ and kdya into the net of bhakti. Therefore, the 
immanence of God is not a mere cosmic immanence, 
or a psychological immanence like, as the sages say, 
the fragrance in the flower, the sound in the bell or 
the light in the jewel. It is also a human immanence. 
God comes into the time-order and takes His place 
among men for the redemption of souls, for the 
destruction of the wicked and the protection of the 
righteous. If we may say so, the Brahman instead of 
being a super-human being becomes a member of 
society. In addition to a philosophical concept, we 
have in the bhakti religion a socialized concept. The 
most significant illustration of this idea in Christianity 
is to be sought in the enrolment of the infant Saviour 
under the edict of Caesar Augustus, as St Luke 
describes it. God the nebulous, the transcendent, has 
become the abiding antafydniin. ' ‘ I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.' 
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unable to solve any problem in its deepest aspects. 
Oood and evil still present their immemorial sphinx 
face to the speculator. The sphinx has not dashed 
herself to pieces, falling from the immovable rock 
on which she is seated. Again, even the most 
elementary process of nature reveals depth beyond 
depth. The ultimate secret of energy has not yet been 
brought within the range of science. The universe is full 
of the glory of the Lord. Science was at one time 
believed to be a terrible hunter, driving the tiger of 
religion from one region after another of existence to the 
unknown land, the tiger ever retreating before the daring 
explorer. But alas, science has been chasing its own 
shadow. The mystery has deepened and darkened 
where the light of science has rested broad and clear. 
Not that the efforts of science have been valueless, 
but they are inadequate to circumvent and circumscribe 
God. This is one of the most hopeful indications that 
science has attained .maturity ; that it has passed the 
passionate cocksureness of the past, and still stands 
with wistful gaze on the face of the sphinx. It is, 
says the Scripture, the pleasure of God to hide a secret, 
and it is man’s duty to find it. 

At one period the search becomes grim, strenuous, 
and tragic ; at another it moves along in a hopeful mood 
of easy victory ; and at other times the awful sense of 
the Eternal falls on it and it still goes on towards the 
promised land, not knowing whither it goeth. But 
there is no retracing of the steps, no looking back 
like Lot s wife on the burning plains, but a looking 
towards the city of Zoar. The mystery which is the 
perennial spring of religion will ever remain. 
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The fine distinction drawn by some Hindu theolo* 
(gians between the unconditioned Brahman and the 
conditioned Isvara is one of those philosophical devices 
that have been characteristic of all attempts to fathom 
the ultimate mystery of God. As we have had 
occasion to point out, some theologians of the early 
Church, especially Origen, took up a similar attitude, 
and thus prepared the way for those controversies 
regarding God and Jesus that finally culminated in the 
definition of Nicaea. There was a time in the history 
of human thought when man was not afraid to describe 
God in his own image ; but the time soon came when 
he described himself as made in the image of God or 
as His shadow. Further reflection on the mystery of 
•God’s relation to man and the world seemed to take 
man to the transcendent realm w’here God lives and is 
not affected by the processes of nature and the doings 
of man. Or, if He is deemed capable of feeling them 
and reacting to them, as deism admitted, then it was 
only as a temporary affair which could not disturb the 
serene tranquillity of His essence. It is maintained 
also that philosophy requires the positing of such 
an unlimited and unmanifested Brahma^i^ to use 
the Indian term, avyakta Brahman* But the ques- 
tion is not whether you can drive Brahman from 
the world and man to the solitary cave of His 
divine essence by philosophical hunting, but how to 
bring Him back again into the world. As th e acute 
critics of the Absolutist view of God have often said, 
all the footprints of animals lead into the cave of the 
lion, but none emerge out of it. For the Absolute 
^swallows all into its voracious maws. How has Indian 
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thought as well as Christian philosophy attempted to 
bring the Absolute back into the world ? 

So far as Indian thought is concerned, it was pie- 
pared to recognize the mystery of it. Thought gifted 
with the most soaring imagination sooner or later 
ascends to the sphere of the Sun (Suryamandala) but 
comes back, blinded by the great effulgence of its« 
rays. The adventurous intellect meets a high and 
inaccessible wall beyond which there is no knowing 
what may exist, or whether anything exists at all. 
But this avyakia B^'ahman who is above all limita- 
tions, or ui>adhisy for some reason or other, becomes 
Isvara or subjected to upadhis and then the Ilia 
of the world begins. But this is too much for the 
rigorous advaitm and he forthwith proceeds to deny 
the reality of this transformation in God. It is said 
that He only seems to cover Himself with the upadhis. 
but He remains still the avyakta Brahman. This, of 
course, has led to the mayavada school and its subtle 
distinctions. 

As regards the Christian view of it, till the Church 
came into contact with the Hellenistic intellect, it 
never felt the impact of such speculations. The Jewish 
conception of God is singularly free from such, and 
takes its stand on the physical transcendence of God and 
not His metaphysical transcendence. No doubt even 
the intensely personalising prophets and munis of Israel 
like Isaiah, in moments of religious exaltation,, 
heard the Lord say, ‘My thoughts are like not 
your thoughts; my ways are not like your ways.' In 
that majestic book, the book of Job, the question is 
raised, ‘Canst thou by searching find God, the Aim ighty 
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to perfection? What canst thou know ? It is higher than 
heaven and deeper than hell.* Through the mystery of 
the suffering of saints, as in the case of Job, Israel was 
led to this profound consciousness of the Divine. At one 
time then God was to them quite an intelligible deity, 
but soon, as was inevitable, the bitter experiences of 
their history forced them to say that, though the 
‘secret of God is with them that fear Him,* yet He- 
soared beyond the known deductions of men. But they 
hever reached the metaphysical transcendence that the 
Indian intellect posited as the ‘ background ot all * 
as one early Christian thinker, Tatian, called Him. 
It is, no doubt, beyond challenge that ‘ darkness and 
clouds are round about His tent,' but He is ultimately 
a just and righteous God whose dealings with Israel 
and the world are or can be understood and judged 
according to the best standards. Rather it might 
require a more exalted view of God and righteous- 
ness ; but still when it is known. His judgements 
would be found to be full of equity and right- 
eousness. Hence the problems that Israel had to 
face were moi aland those of the Indian mind meta- 
physical. And in Chiistianity the burden has become 
two-fold. It is both moral and metaphysical. The 
Incarnation and the Atonement, how God becomes man 
and why He does so, are the perpetual themes of 
human speculation. The mystery is, therefore, not by 
any means lightened. But the explanation is offered 
in Jesus. ‘ No man hath seen God at any lime, but He 
who is in the bosom (or mind of God) He hath declared 
Him unto us.’ The understanding of this revelation 
is the doctrine of the Incarnation and the AtonemenU 
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While granting the beauty and to a certain extent 
the tenability of the view that the universe is the 
sphere in which the paramapurusa^ the Supreme 
Personality, is bringing out the possibilities of His 
nature, we must be on our guard against taking it for 
granted that the ultimate purpose of God is now laid 
open to men’s vision. The poet sang in his melancholy 
strain of ‘ the one far-off divine event towards which 
the whole creation moves ’ and what that may be no 
one can adequately answer. To the thinker who 
regards the universe as a mere appearance not touching 
the very sat of God or His nature, such a question need 
not arise. Questions of purpose, end and teleology 
are all to him exploded superstitions and betoken the 
stages of crude anthropomorphism that have marked 
the evolution of religion. As there is no universe, 
there is no purpose revealed in it. But as 
Christianity or the historical life of Jesus Christ, 
who is the ultinlate standard of appreciation in 
•cases of this nature, cannot accept this view of the 
world as really illusory, however much in it may 
be worthless, tiansitory and even illusory, we have 
to seek some purpose in all this vast surging of 
life and tides of time. Even to those who, like 
Prospero in the English drama, thought ‘ we are such 
stuff as dreams are made of, and our life is rounded wnth 
a dream,’ the very , dreamy mateiials of our life 
are real; and this reality could be evaded if it were 
all a comedy. But their essence is tragedy ; and 
nothing is more real in the world than the dire, 
mysterious and appalling tragedies of life. What in the 
Christian view forms the awful crown and culminatiop 
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of this human tragedy is the cross of Jesus Christ. It 
it is to be regarded as also dream, a painful dream,, 
in the eternal and unchanging mind of the supreme 
Artist, or a turbulent wave on the ocean of time 
that sinks again into the eternal calm of God’s being, 
then we have to throw up our hands in despair and 
shut the schools of iasiras and philosophies. We 
cannot unravel the secret of life, for the simple reason 
there is no secret anywhere. It is downright empti- 
ness, sunny avdda. 

In this connexion, it should be admitted that 
Christian theologians have spoken carelessly and 
unadvisedly. Christian thought, as set forth in the pages 
of the New Testament, speaks of the manifestation of 
the sons of God to be conformed into the image of 
Jesus as the aim of the life-process or at least of the 
revelation of God to man in His spirit. So far as we 
are able to see, this is all that can be envisaged and 
described. And yet the same New Testament speaks 
of ‘ things which the eye hath not seen, the ear heard, 
nor entered into the heart of man, and which God hath 
prepared for those that love Him.’ ‘ Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be. But we know that when He shall appear, we 
shall belike Him.’ (1 John iii. 2). This upward aspira- 
tion to be sons of God is the reality of the jlvatman 
and is its response to the paramatman. But what then ? 
Beyond this circle where the light of Jesus shines is a 
world of mystery. It is out of the dreamy materials 
of our lives, that the great Weaver is weaving on the 
loom of His own heart the fine wedding garments. But 
what is this wedding of which JeSus spoke and of which: 
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He called Himself the Bridegroom ? It is what no 
language can utter. The Bride says, ‘Come.’ The 
Paramatma^^y^^ ‘ Come.’ We can, therefore, speak of 
the dreams, if you so call them, unrolling themselves ; 
the souls of men toiling and the great spirit of our Lord 
standing in the very horror of human life with its awful 
•dreams, and wringing the secret of man’s destiny. To 
those who are in communion with Him now, this is the 
truth that conquers the world. But we do not and dare 
not say that everything becomes smooth sailing. It was 
not so to our Lord who fought, not against philo- 
sophical propositions, but against the impact of poignant 
realities, and saw evil fall as lightning from the heavens. 
We should therefore, with the help of His life try to 
understand what the world means and who He is who 
wrought this salvation on the blessed cross for us. 

Let us stand with awe on the heights where 
in the consciousness of Jesus the great and terrible 
God of the universe became His Father. How and 
when in His life He emerged into this profound 
conviction that He who spoke in Him was the Father 
is not for us to determine. It is lost in the mystic and 
mysterious depths of His ineffable soul into which 
ilowed the divine Life in awful and swift currents. 
We imagine Him, as Ren\n does so beautifully, 
standing on the green-clad hills of Nazareth and gazing 
into the blue vault of heaven and seeing the Father of 
un infinite majesty, the SvdhTJicLti whose voice resounds 
through the worlds. He saw the Father’s face in the 
waving corn, the sun-lit waters of His favourite lake, 
the lilies of the field, and the birds that soared into the 
:sky. He saw Him in the innocence and purity ot 
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children's faces, of whom was the Kingdom of God. 
He pored over and pondered the lessons of His race, 
the most stubborn of all the races of the world, in its 
fanaticism and fall, its glory and shame. But these 
things, nature and history, did not reveal the Father to 
Him. The consciousness came to Him from His own 
heart. It was not at His baptism, as the Adoptionists 
held, that He caught the divine voice of the Father 
speaking unto His beloved Son in whom He was well- 
pleased. It extends to the very beginnings of His 
conscious existence. His consciousness held this as the 
fruit holds the seed within its fragrant substance. Unlike 
the critics who see growth in the consciousness of 
Jesus regarding the Father, we are unable to discern 
any such. It was the stream, the mighty Ganges, 
flowing from God, and passing through previously cut 
channels or making new ones. Is it possible for us to 
say that in Jesus God became the Father t God was 
working in nature and in the lives of men for the 
reproduction of His very heart and mind. But in 
Jesus the image came out perfect and shining, without 
flaw or mixture. 

In the Upanisads where we get some great and 
helpful thoughts with which the sonship of Jesus 
might be better grasped, it is said the Brahma7i^ the 
Being who holds all in Himself, said, ‘ Let me become 
many.* Hence the grand play of creation. This elan 
Vitaly as Bergson calls it, courses through nature ; 
rather nature itself is the picture of God. But still 
God is not satisfied till He produces out of Himself 
His very image. In the picture of Jesus the express 
image of the Invisible has come out. It is not a 
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picture that has no life of its own. It is a picture in 
which the Lord of the universe has found His own soul. 
The Painter and picture are one. The Artist feels that 
in most of His works He and they are not one. He 
is not satisfied with them ; they do not represent Him 
in fulness or reality. Reproduction and creation are 
the attributes of the artist. When picture answers to 
painter, the consummation of art is reached. It was 
this that according to the Christian view is found in 
Jesus. 

This is a view of nature and man, however, that 
certain theologies of the West would deny. To Jesus 
alone belongs the attribute of consubstantiality with 
the Father ; and not to others. As we have shown^ 
the idea of substance is not regulative to us. We 
cannot and do not distinguish between substance and 
attribute, as the older thinkers did. In God or in man 
there is no such distinction possible. Nature and man 
come from Him and are found in Him. We live and 
move and have our being in Him, and not apart 
from Him. Therefore, though we have an individuated 
consciousnesses, we are deeply rooted in Him. The 
leaves, the branches, the flowers, and the fruits on the 
tree of nature and humanity spring from the great seed 
in God Himself. They are all divine ; in nature the law 
of God, as a non- reflective causality, prevails ; in man 
self-consciousness commences and reaches its crown and 
climax. In Jesus the perfect individuation and the 
perfect unity of mind and heart with God are reached. 
This is not a philosophical doctrine to which we make 
the person of Jesus subordinate. On the other hand, He 
i t is that make possible such a view of God and man and 
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the universe. The sonship that He realized is the 
perfect answer to the quest of God, and the fatherhood 
is the realization of the fulness of God in relation to 
His sonship. 


U 



CHAPTER XVI 

CONCLUSION 

The main points which have emerged in the course 
of our discussion may now be summed up. 

I. There are two methods of explaining the relation 
between God and Jesus — Jesus in terms of God or God 
in terms of Jesus. The former is the time-honoured 
way of the scholastic; the latter that of modem 
thought. The commonly accepted notion is that we 
know in the life of Jesus as much of God as is good 
ior us, and Jesus merely illustrates the abstract in 
terms of His own concrete personality. In other 
words, the first view starts from the assumption that 
we know God and do not know Jesus. Therefore, the 
unknown Jesus must be interpreted in terms of the 
known God. The second view starts from the assump- 
tion that we know Jesus and do not know God. Hence, 
the interpretation of God in terms of Jesus becomes a 
necessity of thought. The first view asserts the Gk)d- 
hood or Divinity of Jesus; the second leads to the 
doctrine of the Christhood of God. To use popular 
language, the two' methods are that Jesus is like God 
and that God is like Jesus. Perhaps, it may be asked 
what difference there is, in substance, between these 
two methods. If a=x, then it follows that x=a also. 
But the fundamental difference lies not in the ultimate 
•explanation so much as in the starting point. Do we 
begin our Christian theology with Jesus or God ? 
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It mnst aot. bovcFvcr* be ime^tjied that aloae wi'tii 
aoaae Cbriati«t tiiis^ersy liike Hastmann, we should 
laaiatata that thexe was ao laaowladge of God in the 
world before the Ghsistiaat revelatioa. Oo the contrary, 
our very iasisteoce on tbe essential demeots, of worth 
in Hinduifim would indicate that apart from Jesus there 
is knowledge of God. Jesus liimseif stood in the long 
line of Hebrew religious history as its very culmination, 
and therefore in. a certain sense His historic personality 
cannot be understood save as we take the Hebrew idea 
of God, however much it may have been modified by 
Him. To Jesus Himself He was unintelligible apart 
from' Godv and to us God is unintelligible apmrt from 
Jesus. As it » the recognized attitude of Christianity 
that in Jesus there was a new revelation of Godrwe 
109 justified in taking our line, of departure from Him 
rather than from God. 

II. Taking our stand on the ground that Jesus is 
the known term in the interpretation of God, we should 
proceed to enquire what lig^ this throws on tbe 
-ultimate mystery, God Himsett. Two questions or 
doubts most be disposed of before we stmrt on this 
inquiry, (a) Why should Jesus tdone be taken as the 
•only valid known term in our seardti of the nature of 
God? Tbe answer lies in the discussion concerning 
Jesus in which we have been engaged, tilt now. The 
outstanding conclusion of it is diat to the extent to 
whidt historical criticism and spiritual perception have 
enabled us to go^, He was and claimed ta he the Son of 
Man and the Son of God. He sums up and focuses^tbe 
-two mysteries of God and man or rather, to use the 
^nguage of Indian thought; the onn mydery of the 
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Sai (the Real.) We shall not linger longer on this 
point. (^) What is not so clearly discernible is why, 
even supposing Jesus is the highest person of human 
history, God should be interpreted through Him ? We 
do so for the simple reason that our knowledge of God 
has been built up only in this way. No other process 
of knowing Him is possible to us. Only as He dwells 
within us and the outer world do we know Him. If 
the highest that we know of cannot be the key to the 
mystery of existence, how can the lowest be so ? 

III. To the modern mind that proceeds from Jesus 
to God, what is remarkable in the theology of the past 
is not that we have made too much of Jesus but too 
little. To a very large extent, Christian theology has 
been dominated by a metaphysics which is a compound 
of Hebrew monotheism, Greek philosophy and Roman 
law. Jesus was only a lay figure who was clothed in 
this metaphysical garb. Therefore, the metaphysical 
elements and the historical life of Jesus have not made 
anything like a harmony. With the rise of the critical 
method and the scientific spirit, Jesus has come to His 
place of centrality in Christian thought and, we hope, 
in Christian experience. If, therefore, there are 
elements in the traditional metaphysics of God that are 
not in line with the life of Jesus, we must deny the 
former and hold t6 the latter. That is to say, our 
knowledge of God must be founded on the experience 
and consciousness of Jesus and not on a priori specula- 
tions like those of Anselm in Europe and Sankara in 
India. 

IV. From this hypothesis, it follows that certain 
distinctions, that are generally made with regard to^ 
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God, the transcendent and immanent God, Brahman 
and Idvara, the avyakia and vyakta^ the unmamfested 
and manifested, cannot be considered very satisfactory. 
The God of whom we are in search is He who is 
related to our experience and especially to the mind of 
Jesus. If there is a God or if there are elements in 
Him unrelated to Jesus and existing outside Him, they 
are simply non-existent to us. In this connexion it has 
been disputed whether Jesus exhausts the infinitude 
and absoluteness of God. If He does not, then He 
cannot constitute the avatar par excellence. There 
may be other and fuller embodiments than His 
personality. Even on the assumption that He is the 
final and highest revelation of God, does it not seem 
the highest of audacity to make Him the equal of God ? 
The ultimate mystery must be, certainly, more than 
Jesus, however exactly and truly He might represent 
and reflect certain elements of the ultimate Brahman. 
Is not this view that also of the New Testament, even 
of the Fourth Gospel, that contains the most explicit 
statement of the doctrine of the Incarnation? It is 
reported that in His last discourse to His disciples He 
said. My Father is greater than I.' In the very same 
Gospel where the Lord says, ‘ He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father,’ and ‘ I and my Father are one,’ 
occurs the passage containing an emphatic assertion 
that the Father is greater than Jesus. Before dealing 
with this apparent paradox, almost a contradiction, of 
equality and subordination (to use the language of the 
Nicene theology), it must be frankly admitted that the 
Incarnation is a mystery, and sums up and even 
intensifies the problem of existence. It is a fact, 
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central and comprehensive ; but it is not a philosophy^ 
And so there are many thin 2 :s in respect of which no 
final explanation is possible except that of the insight 
of the bhakia with the Lord, Then, again, it is some- 
what strange that anything else than our Lord’s 
assertion of the Father being greater than Himself 
could at all be intelligible in any sense to our religious 
mind. What do we mean by this ? 

V. The Christian view of the Incarnation posits a 
duality (I leave out of account for the present the Holy 
Spirit) and a unity at the same time. In this respect, 
as in other points, it differs from that of the Gtia^ the 
gospel of the Hindu doctrine of avatar. Can Krsna 
say, I am Brahman ? This is a doctrine of identity, 
and the Johannine is a doctrine of equality. The 
former is pure metaphysics ; the latter is moral and 
spiritual, that is historical. That is to say, there 
must be some bksda^ some differentia between the 
Incarnate Lord and the non-Incarnate Lord, if such an 
expression may be allowed. Deny the bhsda^ you take 
away the reality of the historical and human process of 
the Incarnation. This is not an easy position to 
understand, but it is necessary for the understanding 
of the Christian view. As a Hindu I used to wonder 
how Christ could be God and at the same time bow in 
prayer at His feeL Does God worship Himself? 
The answer, in the light of the Incarnation of Jesus, 
can only be an affirmative. In the ultimate resort we 
are driven, not to posit a God who is a pure unity ; for 
such a God the processes of life and history and the 
manifestation of God in Jesus have no place. Our 
concern k not with the Absolute but with God in 
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human experience and nature. And Ood, in humah 
experience, and nature forms one whole in which 
the elements stand on inter-dependent relations. For 
purposes of analytical investig:ation, they can be 
separated and studied in isolation, but their very 
essence, as even that of God, consists in a moral and 
spiritual and physical economy. To use the langfuage 
of Indian thought, it is, however, permissible to 
refer to this dispensation as an (kam and advitiyarhy 
one and one without a second. The Godhead is a 
society of distinctions. Nay, even this description of 
the nature of God is not a peep into the Divine abyss» 
but relates to the perceptions involved in Christian 
experience, and initiated by Jesus Himself. 

VI. We worship God, not as a bloodless category of 
thought as He is regarded by pure metaphysics, but aa 
He was and is revealed to Christian experience in Jesus- 
Christ. When we speak of Christian experience, it is 
not that of man in relation to God alone but includes 
also that of God in relation to man. In the Incarnation 
of Jesus, man reaches up to the very God and God 
reaches down to the very man ; not that we should give 
a purely spiritual meaning to terms like ‘ up ’ and 
‘down.* They are significant only of religious relations, 
not of poles of thought but of the differentiationii. 
marked out by the atman. 

VII. .Conceiving the Incarnation as a process^, 
coeval with all that is, we shall learn what light it 
throws on the meaning and purpose revealed in it. 

(a) The world-process in all its aspects is a mirror 
of the Divine Mind or rather the Divine Mind its 
Gyration. The deistic view of a God who once upba 
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a time created the world and has retired except for 
occasional interventions is to us as little representative 
of the Christian view of God as the so-called srstz 
substitute. The former affirms an absolute God and 
the latter a present God who, nevertheless, does not 
identify Himself organically with the evolutionary 
process. But does the Christian view then identify 
God with the world-process ? If it does, then pantheism 
results. It is not the name that matters to us but the 
conception intended to be conveyed by it. If God 
cannot be organically connected with the world-process, 
then in Jesus who belongs to the realm of history and 
time, there is no real Incarnation, an organic union of 
God, man and nature. The developments seen in this 
movement are really the developments in the mind of 
God. Is God, then, not an unchanging and unchange- 
able being but a changing and changeable being? 
Here again we ate drifting into the dreary world of 
abstraction. It is thought that the unchanging God, 
Nirguna Brahman^ awoke from some dreamless 
sleep, and launched the cosmos, maintaining Himself 
as Himself but getting into the machine. What this 
unchanging background of God's being may be, it is 
impossible for us to affirm. But in the evolutionary 
process, we see Him and the different phases of His 
manifold activities.. In the physical world and in man, 
we do not discern a static but a dynamic being who is 
working towards some result of which only the dimmest 
conception can be formed by us. The perfection of 
God consists not in His unchanging nature but in 
the perpetual motion of His mind and in the unweary- 
ing pace with which He travels across the vast spaces 
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of history. The why and wherefore are probably 
questions that can only be answered when the end is 
reached and we have knowledge of the vaster system 
of life. 

(d) In this process, ever changing, we see certain 
great values emerging after infinite travail, values that 
have to be still further matured. Truth, beauty and 
goodness are these. But they belong to the human 
race, and here how crude, imperfect and frail they seem 
in comparison with the great forces of the material 
world ! Cannot an earthquake destroy all the fairest 
monuments of human values? Cannot the tail of a 
giant comet touching our tiny atom of a world blow it 
into space ? Where, then, will these high qualities of the 
soul, these intellectual, moral and spiritual elements and 
creations, remain ? The ancient sages and the Christian 
Platonists have deposited them in the Divine mind. 
The Incarnation, on the contrary, though not denying 
this, fixes our gaze on a process that has stabilized and 
made permanent the Truth and the Life in the eddying 
stream of time. 1'he Lord, in the language of Holy 
Writ, has gone into the holiest place not as the divine 
perfection but as the Jesus of liistory with his human 
goodness, and as our high priest. What does this mean 
but that the great things for which He lived and died 
have taken place in the very constitution of the cosmos ? 
They have become imperishable factors and forces in 
the evolutionary process, thus guaranteeing their cosmic 
significance and stability. 

{c) In our metaphysics we have endowed God with 
foreknowledge absolute and even foreordination. But 
it is not thus we study the life of Jesus. The greatest 
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elemetit in human life is uncertainty and contingency. 
No man knows what a day may brini^: forth and the 
factors in human lives are so many and various that not 
even the wisest among men can ^stand unmoved amidst 
the strife. Our Lord’s mind was of this intensely 
human texture, hence the pathos and tragedy that have 
fascinated, frightened and awed the ages in the presence 
of the Man of Sorrows. We see in Him something to 
which we give the name of God, because it seems to 
speak of unfathomed depths and affinities, but .at 
the same time He, like the very weakest of His 
brethren, moves among forces that are independent 
of Him, Just think of the hopes of the coming of the 
Kingdom of God that He entertained in the strong tide 
of His life in Galilee. Months pass on and He finds that 
the Kingdom tarries and men do not respond to His 
gracious call. Yet, He moves and feels the conviction 
that His death is necessary for the Kingdom. Even 
then He does not know when the Kingdom will come. 
He dies and rises and passes into the veil. What a 
revolution of the ordinary conception of the Incarnation 
is here ! It is the real operation of contingency and 
expectancy and uncertainty in the very heart of the 
Incarnate Lord. Dare we deny this ? If we do, then 
we destroy for the sake of some kind of metaphysics 
the mystery and reality of the Incarnation. If we may 
say so, till Jesus appeared, God wias in the world and 
as the Logos, the Eternal Word, He was in the life of 
man. Contingency was known to Him as He knows 
what the human mind is. But in the Incarnation, 
instead of merely watching, sympathizing with and 
helping man in his struggle, He plunged into the ocean 
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mA felt the waves and die billows rolling over His 
head. In other words, not only man entered on a 
new phase of life but God, too, did so in the Incarnation, 
Thus, to emphasize our point, the metaphysics of God 
is not the key to the Incarnation, as in Hindu thought, 
but the life of Jesus is the explanation of the working of 
the mind of God and His adaptations to the needs of man. 

(d) In the Incarnation a Ttava iakti^ a new energy 
has been evolved. What do we mean by this ? What 
we call physical nature is the realm of law, of unbending 
and inexorable forces. Nature is indifferent to man’s 
moral and spiritual struggles and values, though not 
actually hostile to them. When we teach man, the realm 
of will, love, and aspiration opens out. In nature we 
see a side of God’s character. But it is not where man, 
in his littleness and greatness, can see God. The relation 
of God to nature is a profound problem. It may be an 
exaggerated estimate to say, as Tennyson did, that 
nature is ‘red in tooth and claw.’ Even Huxley’s 
view — no one is better fitted to give an opinion on this 
subject — that nature is inimical to ethics, must be taken 
with a grain of salt. But all the same that seems to be 
the verdict of science and human anguish. What then 
do we want to see in nature? It should become 
responsive to man’s needs and his highest moral ideals. 
That is to say, love should dominate law ; faith should 
control force; morality should defeat mortality. In 
the death and resurrection of the Lord, the first phase 
of the 7iava iakti emerged. Jesus died because of the 
weakness of the flesh and the sinfulness of man and 
rose again from the dead in newness of power because: 
of the Ktman or Spirit in Him. 
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(e) The Incarnation, then, is not a drama, intended 
for even the loftiest objects of human liberation. It is 
an actuality, real to God and to man. Binding the 
two centres of consciousness into an indissoluble 
whole, the Incarnation has raised human nature 
to the very height of God, as it has enriched 
the Divine mind with the very texture and hues 
of man’s life on earth. The life of God is not 
static but dynamic just as that of man is. Though 
not a drama, yet it has all the elements of drama of 
the loftiest order. It is the Divine comedy and 
tragedy. It is still in action. He who keepeth Israel 
neither slumbereth not sleepeth. How does He now 
operate ? In the first place, ever since His life on earth 
came to an end visibly. He has become the back- 
ground of man’s being. The Word of God was in men 
before He became incarnate in Jesus, and now the 
Spirit of Jesus is a definite and concrete reality, is the 
cidakasa ; none can escape this. It is pilr rajya. To 
rouse this to action is the real object of His visible 
Body or the Sabh^, The members of the human race 
are His real and potential organs. When they become 
co-ordinated into an organism then the Kingdom of 
Ood will come. Death itself, the sign and reality of 
our impotence, will be destroyed. 

Another way of stating the same truth is to see in 
the Incarnation the realization of the dreams of the 
sages. In the troubled mind of even the firmest souls, 
there was and is doubt regarding man’s place in 
nature. The vtuh^vsikya ^ iativamcisiy is a tremendous 
assertion of a possibility. In Christian anubhava^ it is 
not a mere metaphysiqal postulate to start with or to 
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end in. It is an achievement, a sambava. This advaita 
has been wrought on the anvil of the life of Jesus. 
Thus, the Incarnation is our inheritance and we in 
our measure are invited to participate in it. 

VIII. To conclude, we believe that Jesus Christ, in 
His earthly career, claimed to be the final and full 
manifestation of God. Further, on an analysis of his 
inner consciousness in prayer and dhyana^ it dawns on 
us that it is based on a unity of nature and functions 
not explicable on the theory of His being a mere rishi. 
His personality draws us by His magic influence and 
mysterious charm to the heights of humanity and 
enters into that which is invisible, embodying as it 
does all the most essential values and virtues that have 
appeared in the history of the race. His life has given 
permanence to them and made them constituent 
elements of the system of things. Man stands at 
the very apex of creation and yet his inner aspiration 
to be that which the universe is, to realize the 
aphorism of the Indian Vedanta, is mocked by the 
indifferent forces of nature and laid in the dust by 
death. In the history of the Lord, culminating in the 
death and resurrection, a great and terrible experiment 
was made by Him, resulting in the moralization and 
spiritualization of nature. This is the beginning of a 
new step in evolution. If Jesus be the true reflexion 
of the great God, we are driven to hold that He 
is not the mere Saccidananda of our religious creed. 
Nor is He, as Newman said, the all-sufficient, the 
ever-sufficient. His life is a sea of perpetual motion 
and to those who have not the darsan of Jesus He 
seems to be undisturbed repose. But He worketh 
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for ever and in Jesus He has entered upon a new 
phase of His being, stamping it for ever on Himself ; 
it is the life of contingency, the manifold texture of 
human life ; and through this submission He is conquer- 
ing the world. Because the Lord has lived, the world 
and human lives in their collectivity and individuality 
have ceased to be mere mists of illusion cast up from 
the Divine ocean. They have become real like the 
mind of God. What else may be in the unknown God 
besides the Life that pulsated in Jesus human thought 
cannot say, but to us it is enough that God is as Jesus. 
In one word, He who sits on the throne of the universe 
has the human face divine of Jesus. As the Arab 
physician of Browning said : 

‘ The very God, think, Abib ; dost thou think ? * 

An Indian poet-thinker sang thus : 

* Where are the ctQamas and where the six religious 
creeds ? 

Where are the yogas^ and our thinking ? 

If He did not come in the form of grace like His 
holy feet and call us. 

Say who could know that great Form ? * 

Of whom did the poet speak ? Surely of Christ 
whose days he saw afar off like Abraham and rejoiced. 
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